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THE GENIUS OF NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


Ir is not sufficient for us to have a good thing and to enjoy it 
without knowing something of its nature, and inquiring how it has 
been produced, how far it is perfect, how far deficient, how it might 
have been improved, how it may have been marred. Would any 
one be contented to know that his watch told him the hour more or 
less correctly without understanding how it did so, and why correct- 
ly or why incorrectly? You shall have a horse that shall do all 
your work for you admirably out of doors, but bite and kick you if 
you go to him in the stable ; or shall drag your buggy for you most 
obediently, but will never condescend to plow. How natural it is 
to look into the causes of the animal’s proclivities! But when our 
intelligence is affected by something that comes to us from without, 
so as to make us aware that our inner self is being formed and re- 
formed by what we receive,—as is the case with all that we read,— 
then the desire to search and ascertain of what kind is the instru- 
ment that is acting upon us becomes reasonably and naturally 
strong. It is not enough to have the book. We must know, if 
possible, how it was that the book became what it is, and why. 
How came it to pass that a man with no peculiar advantages of 
early education grew to be so many-sided as Shakespeare, and with 
every side so equal? How did he become so wise,—for you may 
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glean from him such a book of proverbs that Solomon shall hardly 
furnish you with a better,—so pathetic, that not even Sophocles has 
equaled him? Could he have heard of the old G2dipus when he 
wrote his “ Lear,” and have understood it all ?—so full of humor 
that not even Moliére has excelled him ; so happy in his pleasantries 
as to have rivaled Horace? And yet he was a poor player, who, as 
far as we can judge, never realized the extent of his own capacity. 
When one mind was so round, well-poised, and wholesome, why 
should another, also greatly gifted, be lop-sided, with all its very ex- 
cellences tending toward malformation and disease,—as you shall 
see in a postman’s legs or a blacksmith’s arm, when all the strength 
collects itself in one part? How morbid were the natures of Byron 
and of Godwin and of Rousseau! How ill-natured was the genius 
of Swift ; how impure and flashy that of Sterne ; how preéminent- 
ly, I might almost say predominantly, pure is that of Longfellow ; 
how austere and unbending that of Milton! Then, again, there 
were others to whom the “totus teres atque rotundus” applies,— 
minds that were beautifully round, though the circles described were 
larger or smaller. Such were the minds of Homer and of Scott. 

There never surely was a powerful, active, continually effecpive 
mind less round, more lop-sided, than that of NarHanren ao. 
THORNE. If there were aught of dispraise in this, it would not be said 
by me,—by an Englishman of an American whom I knew, by an Eng- 
lishman of letters of a brother on the other side of the water, much 
less by me, an English novelist, of an American novelist. The 
blacksmith, who is abnormally strong in his arm, gives the world 
the advantage of his strength. The poor bird, whose wretched life 
is sacrificed to the unnatural growth of that portion of him which 
the gourmands love, does produce the desired dainties in all their 
perfection. We could have hardly had “Childe Harold” except 
from a soured nature. The seraphic excellence of “ Hiawatha” and 
“ Evangeline” could have proceeded only from a mind which the 
world’s roughness had neither toughened nor tainted. So from 
Hawthorne we could not have obtained that weird, mysterious, 
thrilling charm with which he has awed and delighted us had he 
not allowed his mind to revel in one direction, so as to lose its fair 
proportions. 

I have been specially driven to think of this by the strong di- 
vergence between Hawthorne and myself. It has always been my 
object to draw my little pictures as like to life as possible, so that 
my readers should feel that they were dealing with people whom 
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they might probably have known, but so to do it that the every-day 
good to be found among them should allure, and the every-day evil 
repel ; and this I have attempted, believing that such ordinary good 
and ordinary evil would be more powerful in repelling or alluring 
than great and glowing incidents which, though they might interest, 
would not come home to the minds of readers. Hawthorne, on the 
other hand, has dealt with persons and incidents which were often 
but barely within the bounds of possibility,—which were sometimes 
altogether without those bounds,—and has determined that his 
readers should be carried out of their own little mundane ways, and 
brought into a world of imagination in which their intelligence 
might be raised, if only for a time, to something higher than the 
common needs of common life. 

I will venture here to quote an extract from a letter written by 
Hawthorne to an American gentleman, a friend of his,—and of mine, 
though, if I remember rightly, I did not get it from him,—which he 
will recognize should he see this paper. As it is altogether about 
myself, perhaps I should do better to keep it to myself, but I will 
give it because it explains so accurately his own condition of mind 
in regard to novels; “It is odd enough that my own individual 
taste is for quite another class of novels than those which I my- 
self am able to write. If I were to meet with such books as mine 
by another writer, I don’t believe I should be able to get through 
them. Have you ever read the novels of Anthony Trollope? They 
precisely suit my taste ; solid and substantial, written on strength 
of beef and through the inspiration of ale, and just as real as if 
some giant had hewn a great lump out of the earth and put it 
under a glass case, with all its inhabitants going about their daily 
business, and not suspecting that they were made a show of.” This 
is what he could read himself, but could not possibly have pro- 
duced,—any more than I could have produced that “ Marble Faun” 
which has been quite as much to my taste as was to his the fragment 
of common life which he has supposed me to put under a glass case 
in order that the frequenters at my little show might inspect at their 
ease all that was being done on that morsel of the earth’s surface, 
How was it that his mind wandered away always into those fancies, 
not jocund as are usually those of the tellers of fairy tales, not high- 
flown as are the pictures generally drawn by the poets, with no 
fearful adventures though so sad, often by no means beautiful, with- 
out an attempt even at the picturesque, melancholy beyond com- 
pare, as though the writer had drawn all his experiences from unto- 
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ward accidents? That some remnant of Puritan asceticism should 
be found in the writings of a novelist from Concord, in Massachu- 
setts, would seem natural to an English reader,—though I doubt 
whether there be much of the flavor of the Mayflower left at pres- 
ent to pervade the literary parterres of Boston. But, had that been 
the Hawthorne flavor, readers both in England and in the States 
would have accepted it without surprise. 

It is, however, altogether different, though ascetic enough. The 
predominating quality of Puritan life was hard, good sense,—a good 
sense which could value the realities of life while it rejected the 
frivolities,—a good sense to which buttered cakes, water-tight boots, 
and a pretty wife, ora kind husband could endear themselves. Haw- 
thorne is severe, but his severity is never of a nature to form laws 
for life. His is a mixture of romance and austerity, quite as far 
removed from the realities of Puritanism as it is from the sentimen- 
talism of poetry. He creates a melancholy which amounts almost 
to remorse in the minds of his readers. There falls upon them a 
conviction of some unutterable woe which is not altogether dispelled 
till other books and other incidents have had their effects. The 
woe is of course fictitious, and therefore endurable,—and therefore 
alluring. And woe itself has its charm. It is a fact that the really 
miserable will pity the comfortable insignificance of those who are 
not unhappy, and that they are apt even to boast of their own suf- 
ferings. There is a sublimity in mental and even in corporal tor- 
ment which will sometimes make the position of Lucifer almost 
enviable. “All is not lost” with him! Prometheus chained, with 
the bird at his liver, had wherewithal to console himself in the mag- 
nificence of his thoughts. And so in the world of melancholy 
romance, of agony more realistic than melancholy, to which Haw- 
thorne brines his readers, there is compensation to the reader 
in the feeling that, in having submitted himself to such sublime 
affliction, he has proved himself capable of sublimity. The bird 
that feeds upon your vitals would not have gorged himself with 
common flesh. You are beyond measure depressed by the weird 
tale that is told to you, but you become conscious of a certain 
grandness of nature in being susceptible of such suffering. When 
you hear what Hawthorne has done to others, you long to search 
his volumes. When he has operated upon you, you would not for 
worlds have foregone it. You have been ennobled by that famili- 
arity with sorrow. You have been, as it were, sent through the 
fire and purged of so much of your dross, For a time, at least, you 
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have been free from the mundane touch of that beef and ale with 
which novelists of a meaner school will certainly bring you in con- 
tact. No one will feel himself ennobled at once by having read one 
of my novels. But Hawthorne, when you have studied him, will be 
very precious to you. He will have plunged you into melancholy, 
he will have overshadowed you with black forebodings, he will 
almost have crushed you with imaginary sorrows ; but he will have 
enabled you to feel yourself an inch taller during the process. 
Something of the sublimity of the transcendent, something of the 
mystery of the unfathomable, something of the brightness of the 
celestial, will have attached itself to you, and you will all but think 
that you too might live to be sublime, and revel in mingled light 
and mystery. 

The creations of American literature generally are no doubt 
more given to the speculative,—less given to the realistic,—than are 
those of English literature. On our side of the water we deal more 
with beef and ale, and less with dreams. Even with the broad 
humor of Bret Harte, even with the broader humor of Artemus 
Ward and Mark Twain, there is generally present an undercurrent 
of melancholy, in which pathos and satire are intermingled. There 
was a touch of it even with the simple-going Cooper and the kindly 
Washington Irving. Melancholy and pathos, without the humor, 
are the springs on which all Longfellow’s lines are set moving. But 
in no American writer is to be found the same predominance of weird 
imagination as in Hawthorne. There was something of it in M. G. 
Lewis—our Monk Lewis as he came to be called, from the name of a 
tale which he wrote ; but with him, as with many others, we feel 
that they have been weird because they have desired to be so. 
They have struggled to achieve the tone with which their works 
are pervaded. With Hawthorne we are made to think that he 
could not have been anything else if he would. It is as though he 
could certainly have been nothing else in his own inner life. We 
know that such was not actually the case. Though a man singularly 
reticent,—what we generally call shy,—he could, when things went 
well with him, be argumentative, social, and cheery. I have seen 
him very happy over canvas-back ducks, and have heard him discuss, 
almost with violence, the superiority of American vegetables. In- 
deed, he once withered me with a scorn which was anything but 
mystic or melancholy because I expressed a patriotic preference for 
English peas. And yet his imagination was such that the creations 
of his brain could not have been other than such as I have described. 
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Oliver Wendell Holmes has written a well-known story, weird and 
witch-like also, and has displayed much genius in the picture which 
he has given us of Elsie Venner. But the reader is at once aware 
that Holmes compelled himself to the construction of “ Elsie Ven- 
ner,” and feels equally sure that Hawthorne wrote “The Marble 
Faun” because he could not help himself. 

I will take a few of his novels,—those which I believe to be the 
best known,—and will endeavor to illustrate my idea of his genius 
by describing the manner in which his stories have been told. 

“The Scarlet Letter” is, onthe English side of the water, per- 
haps the best known. It is so terrible in its pictures of diseased 
human nature as to produce most questionable delight. The read- 
er’s interest never flags for a moment. There is nothing of epi- 
sode or digression. The author is always telling his one story with 
a concentration of energy which, as we can understand, must have 
made it impossible for him to deviate. The reader will certainly 
go on with it to the end very quickly, entranced, excited, shudder- 
ing, and at times almost wretched. His consolation will be that he 
too has been able to see into these black deeps of the human heart. 
The story is one of jealousy,—of love and jealousy,—in which love 
is allowed but little scope, but full play is given to the hatred 
which can spring from injured love. A woman has been taken 
in adultery,—among the Puritans of Boston some two centuries 
since,—and is brought upon the stage that she may be punished by 
a public stigma. She was beautiful and young, and had been mar- 
ried to an old husband who had wandered away from her for a 
time. Then she has sinned, and the partner of her sin, though not 
of her punishment, is the young minister of the church to which 
she is attached. It is her doom to wear the Scarlet Letter, the let- 
ter A, always worked on her dress,—always there on her bosom, to 
be seen by all men. The first hour of her punishment has to be 
endured, in the middle of the town, on the public scaffold, under 
the gaze of all men. As she stands there, her husband comes by 
chance into the town and sees her, and she sees him, and they know 
each other. But no one else in Boston knows that they are man 
and wife. Then they meet, and she refuses to tell him who has 
been her fellow sinner. She makes no excuse for herself. She 
will bear her doom and acknowledge its justice, but to no one will 
she tell the name of him who is the father of her baby. For her 
disgrace has borne its fruit, and she has a child. The injured hus- 
band is at once aware that he need deal no further with the woman 
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who has been false to him. Her punishment is sure. But it is ne- 
cessary for his revenge that the man too shall be punished,—and to 
punish him he must know him. He goes to work to find him out, 
and he finds him out. Then he does punish him with a vengeance 
and brings him to death,—does it by the very stress of mental mis- 
ery. After a while the woman turns and rebels against the atrocity 
of fate,—not on her own account, but for the sake of that man the 
sight of whose sufferings she can not bear. They meet once again, 
the two sinful lovers, and a hope of escape comes upon them,—and 
another gleam of love. But fate in the shape of the old man is 
too strong for them. He finds them out, and, not stopping to 
hinder their flight, merely declares his purpose of accompanying 
them! Then the loversuccumbs and dies, and the woman is left 
to her solitude. That is the story. 

The personages in it with whom the reader will interest himself 
are four,—the husband, the minister who has been the sinful lover, 
the woman, and the child. The reader is expected to sympathize 
only with the woman,—and will sympathize only with her. The 
husband, an old man who has knowingly married a young woman 
who did not love him, is a personification of that feeling of injury 
which is supposed to fall upon a man when his honor has been 
stained by the falseness of a wife. He has left her and has wan- 
dered away, not even telling her of his whereabout. He comes 
back to her without a sign. The author tells us that he had looked 
to find his happiness in her solicitude and care for him. The reader, 
however, gives him credit for no love. But the woman was his 
wife, and he comes back and finds that she had gone astray. Her 
he despises, and is content to leave to the ascetic cruelty of the 
town magistrates ; but to find the man out and bring the man to 
his grave by slow torture is enough of employment for what is 
left to him of life and energy. 

With the man, the minister, the lover, the reader finds that he 
can have nothing in common, though he is compelled to pity his 
sufferings. ‘The woman has held her peace when she was discovered 
and reviled and exposed. She will never whisper his name, never 
call on him for any comfort or support in her misery; but he, 
though the very shame is eating into his soul, lives through the 
seven years of the story, a witness of her misery and solitude, while 
he himself is surrounded by the very glory of sanctity. Of the 
two, indeed, he is the greater sufferer. While shame only deals 
with her, conscience is at work with him. But there can be no 
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sympathy, because he looks on and holds his peace. Her child says 
to him,—her child, not knowing that he is her father, not knowing 
what she says, but in answer to him when he would fain take her 
little hand in his during the darkness of night,—“ Wilt thou stand 
here with mother and me to-morrow noontide”? He can not bring 
himself to do that, though he struggles hard to do it, and therefore 
we despise him. He can not do it till the hand of death is upon 
him, and then the time is too late for reparation in the reader’s 
judgment. Could we have sympathized with a pair of lovers, the 
human element would have prevailed too strongly for the author’s 
purpose. 

He seems hardly to have wished that we should sympathize even 
with her ; or, at any rate, he has not bid us in so many words to do 
so, as is common with authors. Of course, he has wished it. He 
has intended that the reader’s heart should run over with ruth for 
the undeserved fate of that wretched woman, And it does. She 
is pure as undriven snow. We know that at some time far back 
she loved and sinned, but it was done when we did not know her. 
We are not told so, but come to understand, by the wonderful 
power of the writer in conveying that which he never tells, that 
there has been no taint of foulness in her love, though there has 
been deep sin. He never even tells us why that letter A has been 
used, though the abominable word is burning in our ears from first 
to last. We merely see her with her child, bearing her lot with 
patience, seeking for no comfort, doing what good she can in her 
humble solitude by the work of her hands, pointed at from all by 
the finger of scorn, but the purest, the cleanest, the fairest also 
among women. She never dreams of supposing that she ought not 
to be regarded as vile, while the reader’s heart glows with a long- 
ing to take her soft hand and lead her into some pleasant place 
where the world shall be pleasant and honest and kind to her. I 
can fancy a reader so loving the image of Hester Prynne as to find 
himself on the verge of treachery to the real Hester of flesh and 
blood who may have a claim upon him. Sympathy can not go be- 
yond that ; and yet the author deals with her in a spirit of assumed 
hardness, almost as though he assented to the judgment and the 
manner in which it was carried out. In this, however, there is a 
streak of that satire with which Hawthorne always speaks of the 
peculiar institutions of his own country. The worthy magistrates 
of Massachusetts are under his lash throughout the story, and so is 
the virtue of her citizens and the chastity of her matrons, which 
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can take delight in the open shame of a woman whose sin has been 
discovered. Indeed, there is never a page written by Hawthorne 
not tinged by satire. 

The fourth character is that of the child, Pearl. Here the author 
has, I think, given way to a temptation, and in doing so has not 
increased the power of his story. The temptation was, that Pearl 
should add a picturesque element by being an elf and also a charm- 
ing child. Elf she is, but, being so, is incongruous with all else in 
the story, in which, unhuman as it is, there is nothing of the ghost- 
like, nothing of the unnatural. The old man becomes a fiend, so 
to say, during the process of the tale; but he is a man-fiend. And 
Hester becomes sublimated almost to divine purity ; but she is still 
simply a woman. The minister is tortured beyond the power of 
human endurance ; but neither do his sufferings nor his failure of 
strength adequate to support them come to him from any miracu- 
lous agency. But Pearl is miraculous,—speaking, acting, and think- 
ing like an elf,—and is therefore, I think, a drawback rather than an 
aid. The desolation of the woman, too, would have been more per- 
fect without the child. It seems as though the author’s heart had 
not been hard enough to make her live alone ;—as sometimes when 
you punish a child you can not drive from your face that gleam of 
love which shoots across your frown and mars its salutary effect. 

Hatred, fear, and shame are the passions which revel through the 
book. To show how a man may so hate as to be content to sacri- 
fice everything to his hatred; how another may fear so that, even 
though it be for the rescue of his soul, he can not bring himself to 
face the reproaches of the world ; how a woman may bear her load 
of infamy openly before the eyes of all men,—this has been Haw- 
thorne’s object. And surely no author was ever more successful. 
The relentless purpose of the man, in which is exhibited no passion, 
in which there is hardly a touch of anger, is as fixed as the hand of 
Fate. No one in the town knew that the woman was his wife. 
She had never loved him. He had left her alone in the world. 
But she was his wife ; and, as the injury had been done to him, 
the punishment should follow from his hands! When he finds out 
who the sinner was, he does not proclaim him and hold him up to 
disgrace ; he does not crush the almost adored minister of the gos- 
pel by declaring the sinner’s trespass. He simply lives with his 
enemy in the same house, attacking not the man’s body,—to which, 
indeed, he acts as a wise physician,—but his conscience, till we see 
the wretch writhing beneath the treatment. 
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Hester sees it too, and her strength, which suffices for the bear- 
ing of her own misery, fails her almost to fainting as she under- 
stands the condition of the man she has loved. Then there is a 
scene, the one graceful and pretty scene in the book, in which the 
two meet,—the two who were lovers,—and dare for a moment to 
think that they can escape. They come together in a wood, and 
she flings away, but for a moment, the badge of her shame, and lets 
down the long hair which has been hidden under her cap, and shines 
out before the reader for once,—just for that once,—as a lovely wo- 
man. She counsels him to fly, to go back across the waters to the 
old home whence he had come, and seek for rest away from the 
cruelty of his tyrant. When he pleads that he has no strength 
left to him for such action, then she declares that she wili go with 
him and protect him and minister to him and watch over him with 
her strength. Yes; this woman proposes that she will then elope 
with the partner of her former sin. But no idea comes across the 
reader’s mind of sinful love. The poor wretch can not live with- 
out service, and she will serve him. Were it herself that was con- 
cerned, she would remain there in her solitude, with the brand of 
her shame still open upon her bosom. But he can not go alone, and 
she too will therefore go. 

As I have said before, the old man discovers the plot, and crush- 
es their hopes simply by declaring that he will also be their com- 
panion. Whether there should have been this gleam of sunshine in 
the story the critic will doubt. The parent who would be alto- 
gether like Solomon should not soften the sternness of his frown by 
any glimmer of parental softness. The extreme pain of the chroni- 
cle is mitigated fora moment. The reader almost fears that he is 
again about to enjoy the satisfaction of a happy ending. When 
the blackness and the rumbling thunder-claps and the beating hail- 
stones of a mountain storm have burst with all their fearful glories 
on the wanderer among the Alps, though he trembles and is awe- 
struck and crouches with the cold, he is disappointed rather than 
gratified when a little space of blue sky shows itself for a moment 
through the clouds. But soon a blacker mantle covers the gap, 
louder and nearer comes the crash, heavier fall the big drops till 
they seem to strike him to the bone. The storm is awful, majestic, 
beautiful ;—but is it not too pitiless? So it is with the storm which 
bursts over that minister’s head when the little space of blue has 
vanished from the sky. 

But through all this intensity of suffering, through this black- 
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ness of narrative, there is ever running a vein of drollery. As 
Hawthorne himself says, “a lively sense of the humorous again 
stole in among the solemn phantoms of her thought.” He is always 
laughing at something with his weird, mocking spirit. The very 
children when they see Hester in the streets are supposed to speak 
of her in this wise: “ Behold, verily, there is the woman of the 
scarlet letter. Come, therefore, and let us fling mud at her.” Of 
some religious book he says, “It must have been a work of vast 
ability in the somniferous school of literature.” “We must not 
always talk in the market-place of what happens to us in the forest,” 
says even the sad mother to her child. Through it all there is a 
touch of burlesque,—not as to the suffering of the sufferers, but as 
to the great question whether it signifies much in what way we 
suffer, whether by crushing sorrows or little stings. Who would 
not sooner be Prometheus than a yesterday’s tipsy man with this 
morning’s sick-headache ? In this way Hawthorne seems to ridi- 
cule the very woes which he expends himself in depicting. 

s a novel “ The House of the Seven Gables” is very inferior to 
“The Scarlet Letter.” The cause of this inferiority would, I think, 
be plain to any one who had himself been concerned in the writing 
of novels. When Hawthorne proposed to himself to write “The 
Scarlet Letter,” the plot of his story was clear to his mind. He 
wrote the book because he had the story strongly, lucidly manifest 
to his own imagination. In composing the other he was driven to 
search for a plot, and to make a story. “The Scarlet Letter” was 
written because he had it to write, and the other because he had to 
write it. The novelist will often find himself in the latter position. 
He has characters to draw, lessons to teach, philosophy perhaps 
which he wishes to expose, satire to express, humor to scatter abroad. 
These he can employ gracefully and easily if he have a story to 
tell. If he have none, he must concoct something of a story labo- 
riously, when his lesson, his characters, his philosophy, his satire, 
and his humor will be less graceful and less easy. All the good 
things I have named are there in “The House of the Seven Ga- 
bles”; but they are brought in with less artistic skill, because the 
author has labored over his plot, and never had it clear to his own 
mind. 

There is a mystery attached to the house. That is a matter of 
course. A rich man obtained the ground on which it was built by 
fraud from a poor man, and the poor man’s curse falls on the rich 
man’s descendants, and the rich man with his rich descendants are 
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abnormally bad, though very respectable. They not only cheat but 
murder. The original poor man was hung for witchcraft,—only be- 
cause he had endeavored to hold his own against the original rich 
man. The rich men in consequence die when they come to ad- 
vanced age, without any apparent cause of death, sitting probably 
upright in their chairs, to the great astonishment of the world at 
large, and with awful signs of blood about their mouths and shirt- 
fronts. And each man as he dies is in the act of perpetrating some 
terrible enormity against some poor member of his own family. 
The respectable rich man with whom we become personally ac- 
quainted in the story,—for as to some of the important characters 
we hear of them only by the records which are given of past times, 
—begins by getting a cousin convicted of a murder of which he 
knew that his kinsman was not guilty, and is preparing to have the 
same kinsman fraudulently and unnecessarily put into a lunatic 
asylum, when he succumbs to the fate of his family and dies in his 
chair, all covered with blood. The unraveling of these mysteries is 
vague, and, as I think, inartistic. (The reader is not carried on’ by 
any intense interest in the story itself, and comes at last not much 
to care whether he does or does not understand the unraveling. He 
finds that his interest in the book lies elsewhere,—that he must seek 
it in the characters, lessons, philosophy, satire, and humor, and not 
in the plot. With “The Scarlet Letter” the plot comes first, and 
the others follow as accessories. 

Two or three of the characters here drawn are very good. The 
wicked and respectable gentleman who drees the doom of his fam- 
ily, and. dies in his chair all covered with blood, is one Judge 
Pyncheon. The persistent, unbending, cruel villainy of this man,— 
whose heart is as hard as a millstone, who knows not the meaning 
of conscience, to whom money and respectability are everything,— 
was dear to Hawthorne’s heart. He likes to revel in an excess of 
impossible wickedness, and has done so with the Judge. Though 
we do not care much for the mysteries of the Judge’s family, we 
like the Judge himself, and we like to feel that the author is pour- 
ing out his scorn on the padded respectables of his New England 
world. No man had a stronger belief than Hawthorne in the supe- 
riority of his own country ; no man could be more sarcastic as to 
the deficiencies of another,—as I had reason to discover in that 
affair of the peas; but, nevertheless, he is always throwing out 
some satire as to the assumed virtues of his own immediate country- 
men, It comes from him in little touches as to every incident he 
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handles. In truth, he can not write without satire ; and, as in these 
novels he writes of his own country, his shafts fall necessarily on 
that. 

But the personage we like best in the book is certainly Miss 
Hepzibah Pyncheon. She is a cousin of the Judge, and has become, 
by some family arrangement, the life-possessor of the house with 
seven gables. She is sister also of the man who had been wrongly 
convicted of murder, and who, when released after a thirty-years’ 
term of imprisonment, comes also to live at the house. Miss Hep- 
zibah, under a peculiarly ill-grained exterior, possesses an affection- 
ate heart and high principles. Driven by poverty, she keeps a shop, 
—a cent-shop, a term which is no doubt familiar enough in New 
England, and by which it would be presumed that all her articles 
were to be bought for a cent each, did it not appear by the story 
that she dealt also in goods of greater value. She is a lady by 
birth, and can not keep her cent-shop without some feeling of degra- 
dation ; but that is preferable to the receiving of charity from that 
odious cousin the Judge. Her timidity, her affection, her true ap- 
preciation of herself, her ugliness, her hopelessness, and general in- 
capacity for everything,—cent-shop-keeping included,—are wonder- 
fully drawn. There are characters in novels who walk about on 
their feet, who stand upright and move, so that readers can look be- 
hind them, as one seems to be able to do in looking at a well-painted 
figure on the canvas. There are others, again, so wooden that no 
reader expects to find in them any appearance of movement. They 
are blocks roughly hewed into some more or less imperfect forms of 
humanity, which are put into their places and which there lie. Miss 
Hepzibah is one of the former. The reader sees all round her, and 
is sure that she is alive,—though she is so incapable. 

Then there is her brother Clifford, who was supposed to have 
committed the murder, and who, in the course of the chronicle, 
comes home to live with his sister. There are morsels in his story, 
bits of telling in the description of him, which are charming, but 
he is not so good as his sister, being less intelligible. Hawthorne 
himself had not realized the half-fatuous, dreamy, ill-used brother, 
as he had the sister. In painting a figure it is essential that the 
artist should himself know the figure he means to paint. 

There is yet another Pyncheon,—Phebe Pyncheon, who comes 
from a distance, Heaven knows why, to live with her far-away 
cousin. She is intended as a ray of sunlight,—as was Pearl in “The 
Scarlet Letter,”—and is more successful. As the old maid Pyncheon 
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is capable of nothing, so is the young maid Pyncheon capable of 
everything. She is, however, hardly wanted in the story, unless it 
be that the ray of sunlight was necessary. And there is a young 
“daguerreotypist,”—as the photographer of the day used to be 
called,—who falls in love with the ray of sunlight, and marries her 
at the end ; and who is indeed the lineal descendant of the original 
ill-used poor man who was hung as a witch. There is just one 
love-scene in the novel, most ghastly in its details ; for the young 
man offers his love, and the girl accepts it, while they are aware that 
the wicked, respectable old Judge is sitting, all smeared with blood, 
and dead, in the next room to them. The love-scene, and the hurry- 
ing up of the marriage, and all the dollars which they inherit from 
the wicked Judge, and the “handsome dark-green barouche” pre- 
pared for their departure, which is altogether unfitted to the ideas 
which the reader has formed respecting them, are quite unlike 
Hawthorne, and would seem almost to have been added by some 
every-day, beef-and-ale, realistic novelist, into whose hands the un- 
finished story had unfortunately fallen. 

But no one should read “The House of the Seven Gables” for 
the sake of the story, or neglect to read it because of such faults as 
I have described. It is for the humor, the satire, and what I may 
perhaps call the philosophy which permeates it, that its pages should 
be turned. Its pages may be turned on any day, and under any 
circumstances. To “The Scarlet Letter” you have got to adhere 
till you have done with it ; but you may take this volume by bits, 
here and there, now and again, just as you like it. There is a 
description of a few poultry, melancholy, unproductive birds, run- 
ning over four or five pages, and written as no one but Hawthorne 
could have written it. There are a dozen pages or more in which 
the author pretends to ask why the busy Judge does not move from 
his chair,—the Judge the while having dree’d his doom and died as he 
sat. There is a ghastly spirit of drollery about this which would 
put the reader into full communion with Hawthorne if he had not 
read a page before, and did not intend to read a page after. To 
those who can make literary food of such passages as these, “The 
House of the Seven Gables” may be recommended. To others it 
will be caviare. 

“ Mosses from an Old Manse ” will be caviare to many. By this 
I intend no slight to the intelligence of the many readers who may 
not find themselves charmed by such narratives. In the true enjoy- 
ment of Hawthorne’s work there is required a peculiar mood of 
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mind, The reader should take a delight in looking round corners, 
and in seeing how places and things may be approached by other 
than the direct and obvious route. No writer impresses himself 
more strongly on the reader who will submit to him ; but the reader 
must consent to put himself altogether under his author’s guidance, 
and to travel by queer passages, the direction of which he will not 
perceive till, perhaps, he has got quite to the end of them. In “The 
Scarlet Letter,” though there are many side paths, there is a direct 
road, so open that the obstinately straightforward traveler will find 
his way, though he will not, perhaps, see all that there is to be seen. 
In “The House of the Seven Gables ” a kind of thoroughfare does 
at last make itself visible, though covered over with many tangles. 
In the volume of which I am now speaking there is no pathway at 
all. The reader must go where the writer may choose to take him, 
and must consent to change not only his ground, but the nature of 
his ground, every minute. This, as the name implies, is a collection 
of short stories,—and of course no thread or general plot is ex- 
pected in such a compilation. But here the short narratives are 
altogether various in their style, no one of them giving any clew as 
to what may be expected to follow. They are, rather than tales, 
the jottings down of the author’s own fancies, on matters which 
have subjected themselves to his brain, one after the other, in that 
promiscuous disorder in which his manner of thinking permitted 
him to indulge. He conceives a lovely woman, who has on her 
cheek a “ birth-mark,” so trifling as to be no flaw to her beauty. 
But her husband sees it, and, seeing it, can not rid himself of the 
remembrance of it. He is a man of science, concerned with the 
secrets of chemistry, and goes to work to concoct some ichor by 
which the mark may be eradicated. Just as success is being accom- 
plished, the lady dies under the experiment. “You have aimed 
loftily,” she says to her husband, at her last gasp ; “ you have done 
nobly. Do not repent.” Whether the husband does repent we are 
not told ; but the idea left is that, seeking something more than 
mortal perfection, he had thrown away the happiness which, as a 
mortal, he might have enjoyed. This is transcendental enough ; 
but it is followed, a few pages on, by the record of Mrs. Bullfrog, 
who had got herself married to Mr. Bullfrog, as the natural possessor 
of all feminine loveliness, and then turns out to be a hideous virago, 
with false hair and false teeth, but who is at last accepted gra- 
ciously by Bullfrog, because her money is real. The satire is intelli- 
gible, and is Hawthornean, bit why Hawthorne should have brought 
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himself to surround himself with objects so disagreeable the reader 
does not understand. 

“The Select Party” is pleasant enough. It is held in a castle 
in the air, made magnificent with all architectural details, and there 
the Man of Fancy, who is its owner, entertains the Oldest Inhabi- 
tant, Nobody, M. Ondit, the Clerk of the Weather, Mother Carey, 
the Master Genius of his Age,—a young American, of course,—and 
sundry others, who among them have a good deal to say which is 
worth hearing. The student of Hawthorne will understand what 
quips and quirks will come from this mottled company. 

Then there is an Italian, one Rappacini, and his daughter, weird, 
ghostlike, and I must own very unintelligible. The young lady, how- 
ever, has learned under the teaching of her father, who is part doctor, 
part gardener, and part conjurer, to exist on the essence of a flower 
which is fatal to everybody else. She becomes very detrimental to 
her lover, who has no such gifts, and the story ends as a tragedy. 
There is a very pretty prose pastoral called “Buds and Bird- 
Voices,” which is simply the indulgence of a poetic voice in the 
expression of its love of nature. ‘The Hall of Fantasy ” is a man- 
sion in which some unfortunates make their whole abode and busi- 
ness, and “contract habits which unfit them for all the real employ- 
ments of life. Others,—but these are few,—possess the faculty, in 
their occasional visits, of discovering a purer truth than the world 
can impart.” The reader can imagine to himself those who, under 
Hawthorne’s guidance, would succeed and those who would fail by 
wandering into this hall. “The Procession of Life” is perhaps the 
strongest piece in the book,—the one most suggestive and most 
satisfactory. Hawthorne imagines that, by the blowing of some 
trumpet such as has never yet been heard, the inhabitants of the 
world shall be brought together under other circumstances than 
those which at present combine them. The poor now associate with 
the poor, the rich with the rich, the learned with the learned, the 
idle with the idle, the orthodox with the orthodox, and so on. By 
this new amalgamation the sick shall associate with the sick, the 
strong-bodied with the strong, the weak-bodied with the weak, the 
gifted with the gifted, the sorrowful with the sorrowful, the wicked 
with the wicked, and the good with the good. Here is a specimen 
of Hawthorne’s manner in bringing the wicked together: “The 
hideous appeal has swept round the globe. Come all ye guilty 
ones, and rank yourselves in accordance with the brotherhood of 
crime. This, indeed, is an awful summons. I almost tremble to 
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look at the strange partnerships that begin to be formed, reluctant- 
ly, but by the invincible necessity of like to like, in this part of the 
procession. A forger from the State prison seizes the arm of a 
distinguished financier. . . . Here comes a murderer with his clank- 
ing chain, and pairs himself,—horrible to tell !—with as pure and 
upright a man, in all observable respects, as ever partook of the 
consecrated bread and wine. . . . Why do that pair of flaunting 
girls, with the pert, affected laugh, and the sly leer at the bystander, 
intrude themselves into the same rank with yonder decorous matron 
and that somewhat prudish maiden?” The scope for irony and 
satire which Hawthorne could get from such a marshaling as this 
was unbounded. 

There is a droll story, with a half-hidden meaning, called 
“ Drowne’s Wooden Image,” in which Copley the painter is 
brought upon the scene, so that I am led to suppose that there was 
a Drowne who carved head-pieces for ships in Boston, and who, by 
some masterpiece in his trade and by the help of Hawthorne, has 
achieved a sort of immortality. Here the man, by dint of special 
energy on this special job,—he is supposed to be making a figure-head 
for a ship,—hews out of the wood a female Frankenstein, all alone, 
but lovely as was the other one hideous. The old idea, too, is con- 
veyed that, as within every block of marble, so within every log of 
wood, there is a perfection of symmetry and beauty, to be reached 
by any one who may have the gift of properly stripping off the 
outlying matter. 

“P.’s Correspondence” is the last I will mention. P. isa madman, 
who, in writing to his friend in Boston from his madhouse chamber, 
imagines himself to have met in London Byron, Burns, Scott, and 
a score of other literary worthies, still alive as he supposes, but 
who by the stress of years have been changed in all their peculiari- 
ties, as men are changed when they live long. Byron becomes 
very religious, and professes excessive high-church tendencies,—as 
certain excellent and over-liberal friends of mine have in their old 
age become more timid and more conservative than they who were 
to the manner born. Hawthorne adds to this the joke that all his 
own American literary contemporaries,—men whom he knew to be 
alive, and with whom he probably was intimate,—are, alas! dead 
and gone. The madman weeps over Bryant, Whittier, and Long- 
fellow, while he has been associating with Keats, Canning, and 
John Kemble. 

Such is the nature of the Mosses from the old Manse each morsel 
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of moss damp, tawny, and soft, as it ought to be, but each with 
enough of virus to give a sting to the tender hand that touches it. 

I have space to mention but one other of our author’s works ; 
“The Marble Faun,” as it is called in America, and published in 
England under the name of “ Transformation ; or, The Romance of 
Monte Beni.” The double name, which has given rise to some con- 
fusion, was, I think, adopted with the view of avoiding the injustice 
to which American and English authors are subjected by the want 
of international copyright. Whether the object was attained, or 
was in any degree attainable by such means, I do not know. 

In speaking of “The Marble Faun,” as I will call the story, I 
hardly know whether, as a just critic, to speak first of its faults or 
of its virtues. As one always likes to keep the sweetest bits for the 
end of the banquet, I will give priority of place to my caviling. 
The great fault of the book lies in the absence of arranged plot. 
The author, in giving the form of a novel to the beautiful pictures 
and images which his fancy has enabled him to draw, and in de- 
scribing Rome and Italian scenes as few others have described them, 
has in fact been too idle to carry out his own purpose of construct- 
ing a tale. We will grant that a novelist may be natural or super- 
natural. Let us grant, for the occasion, that the latter manner, if 
well handled, is the better and the more efficacious. And we must 
grant also that he who soars into the supernatural need not bind 
himself by any of the ordinary trammels of life. His men may fly, 
his birds may speak. His women may make angelic music without 
instruments. His cherubs may sit at the piano. This wide latitude, 
while its adequate management is much too difficult for ordinary 
hands, gives facility for the working of a plot. But there mu_. be 
some plot, some arrangement of circumstances, with an intelligible 
conclusion, or the reader will not be satisfied. If, then, a ghost, who, 
—or shall I say which ?—is made on all occasions to act as a J) us ex 
machina, and to create and to solve every interest, we shot .. know 
something of the ghost’s antecedents, something of the capses which 
have induced him, or it, to meddle in the matter under discussion. 
The ghost of Hamlet’s father had a manifest object, and the ghost 
of Banquo a recognized cause. In “The Marble Faun” there is no 
ghost, but the heroine of the story is driven to connive at murder, 
and the hero to commit murder, by the disagreeable intrusion of a 
personage whose raison @étre is left altogether in the dark. “ The 
gentle reader,” says our author as he ends his narrative, “ would 
not thank us for one of those minute elucidations which are so 
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tedious and after all so unsatisfactory in clearing up the romantic 
mysteries of a story.” There our author is, I think, in error. His 
readers will hardly be so gentle as not to require from him some 
explanation of the causes which have produced the romantic details 
to which they have given their attention, and will be inclined to say 
that it should have been the author’s business to give an explanation 
neither tedious nor unsatisfactory. The critic is disposed to think 
that Hawthorne, as he continued his narrative, postponed his plot 
till it was too late, and then escaped from his difficulty by the inge- 
nious excuse above given. As a writer of novels, I am bound to 
say that the excuse can not be altogether accepted. 

But the fault, when once admitted, may be well pardoned on 
account of the beauty of the narrative. There are four persons,— 
or five, including the mysterious intruder who is only, I think, seen 
and never heard, but who is thrown down the Tarpeian rock and 
murdered. Three of them are artists,—a lady named Miriam, who is 
haunted by the mysterious one and is an assenting party to his 
murder ; another lady named Hilda, an American from New Eng- 
land, who lives alone in a tower surrounded by doves ; and a sculp- 
tor, one Kenyon, also from the States, who is in love with Hilda, 
The fourth person is the Faun, as to whom the reader is left in 
doubt whether he be man or Satyr,—human, or half god half animal. 
As to this doubt the critic makes no complaint. The author was 
within his right in creating a creature partaking of these different 
attributes, and it has to be acknowledged on his behalf that the 
mystery which he has thrown over this offspring of his brain has 
been handled by him, a writer of prose, not only with profound 
skil: but with true poetic feeling. This faun, who is Count of 
Monte Beni,—be he most god, or man, or beast ; let him have come 
from the hills and the woods and the brooks like a Satyr of old, or 
asan ther count from his noble ancestors and ancestral towers,— 
attach. himself to Miriam, as a dog does to a man, not with an 
expressed human love in which there is a longing for kisses and a 
hope for marriage, but with a devotion half doglike as I have said, 
but in its other half godlike and heavenly pure. He scampers 
round her in his joy, and is made happy simply by her presence, 
her influence, and her breath. He is happy, except when the in- 
truder intrudes, and then his jealousy is that as of a dog against an 
intruding hound. There comes a moment in which the intrusion 
of the intruder is unbearable. Then he looks into Miriam’s eyes, 
and, obtaining the assent for which he seeks, he hurls the intruder 
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down the Tarpeian rock into eternity. After that the light-hearted 
creature, overwhelmed by the weight of his sin, becomes miserable, 
despondent, and unable to bear the presence of her who had so 
lately been all the world to him. In the end light-hearted joy re- 
turns to him ; but the reason for this second change is not so ap- 
parent. 

The lives of Kenyon and Hilda are more commonplace, but, 
though they are commonplace between man and woman, the manner 
in which they are told is very beautiful. She is intended to repre- 
sent perfect innocence, and he manly honesty. The two characters 
are well conceived and admirably expressed. 

In “The Marble Faun,” as in all Hawthorne’s tales written after 
“The Scarlet Letter,” the reader must look rather for a series of 
pictures than for a novel. It would, perhaps, almost be well that a 
fastidious reader should cease to read when he comes within that 
border, toward the end, in which it might be natural to expect that 
the strings of a story should be gathered together and tied into an 
intelligible knot. This would be peculiarly desirable in regard to 
“The Marble Faun,” in which the delight of that fastidious reader, 
as derived from pictures of character and scenery, will be so ex- 
treme that it should not be marred by a sense of failure in other 
respects. 

In speaking of this work in eonjunction with Hawthorne’s for- 
mer tales, I should be wrong not to mention the wonderful change 
which he effected in his own manner of writing when he had trav- 
eled out from Massachusetts into Italy. As every word in his 
earlier volumes savors of New England, so in “The Marble Faun” 
is the flavor entirely that of Rome and of Italian scenery. His 
receptive imagination took an impress from what was around him, 
and then gave it forth again with that wonderful power of expres- 
sion which belonged to him. Many modern writers have sought to 
give an interest to their writings by what is called local coloring ; 
but it will too often happen that the reader is made to see the lay- 
ing on of the colors. In Hawthorne’s Roman chronicle the tone of 
the telling is just as natural,—seems to belong as peculiarly to the 
author,—as it does with “The Scarlet Letter” or “The House of 
the Seven Gables.” 
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Il. 


THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


Ir one should claim that the precious metals formed the only 
standard of value which Providence ever intended civilized men 
to use, he would find an ample base for his argument in the simple 
comparison of the thought, research, and experiment which have 
been devoted to the invention of some other standard with the 
results obtained. A century and a half have now elapsed since 
John Law first induced the French Government to put the theory 
of “fiat money” into practice; and during that time statesmen, 
financiers, economists, and theorists of every grade have tried to 
find some improved system of measuring values, Standards real 
and standards ideal have been constructed without end, but none 
have ever left the paper on which they were written without carry- 
ing disastrous failure with them. Leaving out a few bankrupt or 
semi-bankrupt nations whose poverty will not allow them to com- 
mand the precious metals, the commercial and financial world of 
to-day is, with respect to its standard of value, precisely where 
Abraham was when he bought a field for four hundred shekels of 
silver, “current money of the merchant.” So small a matter as a 
change of twenty per cent. in the ratio of the value of silver to that 
of gold now embarrasses the better half of the commercial and 
political world. Bimetalism is pronounced a failure by one party, 
and monometalism shown to be ruinous by another; and the only 
party which declares itself to have an easy solution of the difficulty 
is believed by every one else to be the victim of an hallucination 
approaching insanity. After three years of debate and discussion, 
after the most exhaustive investigation by commissions and indi- 
viduals, every nation which has felt the trouble is bewildered as to 
how it can be met, and waits in utter helplessness for something to 
turn up. 

The great cause of the stationary condition of society with re- 
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spect to the standard of value is undoubtedly the absence of a clear 
appreciation of the nature of the subject on the part of the public. 
Our whole education from infancy upward leads us to look upon 
the dollar, the pound, the franc, or other unit of value to which we 
have been accustomed, as something equally absolute and inva- 
riable with the ground on which we tread. There is nothing in 
our ordinary daily experience to suggest the idea that one dollar 
can differ from another in value, or that the dollar of to-day, 
whether made of paper, gold, or silver, can fail to be identical with 
that of a century ago. To see the fallacy of this view—to appre- 
hend clearly that the word “dollar” is only a name, and is not in 
itself a standard of value at all—requires a breadth of experience or 
a depth of study which does not generally fall to the lot of the com- 
munity at large. When one insures his life or sells a piece of prop- 
erty on long time, he calculates the exact amount that may be ulti- 
mately due with a precision which shows his entire forgetfulness of 
the fact that the real value of what he is to receive may vary, no 
one knows how much, by fluctuations in the value of the dollar 
or other unit in which he is to be paid. Whole nations have sub- 
mitted to variations in this unit of value which would have been 
politically impossible but for a lack of education in this respect. It 
is only when the effect of a change is seriously and widely felt, as 
it is now felt in our own country, that public attention is strongly 
directed toward the difficulty. 

Our experience since 1862 has given our people an education on 
this subject which has fallen to the lot of few of their predecessors 
of equal intelligence. Few have seen their standard unit in the 
course of two or three years depreciate to less than one half its 
original value, and then recover itself again through a period of 
fifteen years without any such break in the continuity of debt and 
credit as has generally characterized a return from paper money to 
specie payments. Instead of discarding our paper money, and re- 
adjusting the debts incurred under it, we have brought it up .o the 
standard of a coinage which has itself rather increased than dimin- 
ished in value. The whole community now sees clearly that our 
greenbacks, though a nominal, were not a real standard of value, 
and the silver panic has led them also to see with equal clearness 
that, if one of the precious metals is an invariable standard, the 
other can not be. The conclusion that neither of them is necessa- 
rily such a standard as we want is too obvious to be enforced. After 
this severe but practical lesson we are in a better condition than any 
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people ever were before to reach some intelligent conclusion respect- 
ing an improvement of the standard. 

It is one of the misfortunes of the situation that attempts to 
show the defects of the precious metals as absolute standards of 
value have been confined almost entirely to that class of theorists 
who are least able to form an intelligent opinion on the subject. 
Sensible men see very clearly that, whatever the imperfections of 
the coin standard, we shall under it be secure against the disaster 
and ruin which would be the certain result of the policy of those 
who oppose it. It is, therefore, very natural that they should 
ignore the defects of what under the circumstances might appear 
the only safe course, sticking close to the frying-pan rather than be 
thrown into the fire. But the uncertainty which hangs over the 
future of the precious metals, and especially of gold, is such that 
we may well doubt whether this line of argument is a safe one on 
which to base our permanent future policy. We shall, therefore, 
regard the question of a standard as an entirely open one, and con- 
sider what are the real requirements of the standard of the future. 

Every one now sees, with a clearness which is painful to some 
and pleasant to others, that the dollar of to-day is worth twice as 
much as was that of fifteen years ago, a fact which is familiarly 
expressed by saying that the purchasing power of the dollar has 
increased. But every one does not see with equal clearness how 
this increase in the purchasing power is to be determined in a man- 
ner sufficiently definite and certain to form the hasis of a monetary 
system. 

What we commonly call purchasing power may also be called 
in economical language absolute value, and our first task will be to 
show that it admits of a more or less precise determination when 
we consider only our own time. We readily concede that there is 
no way of comparing the value of a house, a shekel of gold, or a 
day’s labor in the time of Abraham with the corresponding objects 
of the present. But we are justified in assuming that an average 
man’s life and activity of the present generation are equivalents of 
the life and activities of the average man of the generation pre- 
ceding and following. Whatever criticism this proposition may be 
subjected to, we apprehend that no one will deny that this equality 
of value between the whole communities of successive generations, 
after making allowance yor change of population, is more nearly 
real than any supposed equality between the value of an ounce of 
gold or a pound of silver at two epochs. This has been so well 
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understood by economists that attempts are frequently made to 
utilize tables of prices for the determination of the fluctuations in 
the purchasing power of the precious metals. The well-known 
“multiple standard of value” is a project based on this process, 
which has never received the attention which it deserves. Nor 
have the principles on which such a standard should be fixed always 
been stated with sufficient precision to leave no room for doubt and 
dispute in their application. The principal source of doubt is found 
in the fact that different commodities will give different results, so 
that an average result must be taken. In taking this average there 
is room for much doubt and dispute, unless an exact method is laid 
down. This will be our apology for a somewhat elementary expo- 
sition of the proper method of procedure. 

We must begin by taking some one thing, no matter what, as a 
provisional standard, and then finding the apparent fluctuations in 
the values of all other things as measured by it. The most con- 
venient provisional standard is the current money of the country, 
because we have in the market reports and the rate of wages the 
actual measures we want, giving the values of all ordinary com- 
modities in this current money. 

Our first problem is to find the average price of all the impor- 
tant products of human labor as measured in the current money for 
which sales are made. This is a problem which involves no serious 
difficulty when once the principles on which it is to be investigated 
are clearly apprehended. In the few attempts which have been made 
to reach a solution it has been usual to take the average value of a 
certain number of staple products, perhaps ten or twenty, without 
respect to their relative importance. This indiscriminate average 
does not, however, give us the best result ; we want what a mathe- 
matician would call a “mean by weights,” the “ weight ” of each 
product being proportional to the amount actually produced or 
brought to market. This course answers the double purpose of 
avoiding a difficulty and leading to a more accurate conclusion. 
The difficulty which is avoided is that of dealing with those articles 
of which there are many grades differing greatly in price. Take 
flour, for instance, There may be half a dozen grades, between the 
prices of which a discrimination must be made. Which of the 
prices must we take as that of the staple article? One might re- 
gard each grade as a separate article in taking the average, and he 
would thus have nominally a greater number of articles than his 
neighbor who, considering all grades of flour as forming together a 
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single article, should take the average price of all sold. But, when 
the system of taking the mean with respect to quantities produced 
is acted on, the same result will be reached on either plan. 

The idea on which this system is founded is this : Suppose we 
bring together a collection of samples of all the important products 
of the country or of the world, the quantity of each sample being 
a certain percentage of the total quantity produced, and every 
grade being properly represented. We may suppose the collection 
so chosen as to represent the product of a year’s labor of an average 
producer. If there were ten million producers, the collection would 
be simply the ten-millionth part of the total product. The average 
price of the whole collection is required. If there should be a hun- 
dred different products, the indiscriminate method would be to add 
up the hundred separate prices and divide the sum by 100 to obtain 
the mean price. The mean by weights would be found by making 
an invoice of the collection showing its total value in current money 
and dividing this total by the number of units in the collection. It 
makes no difference, however, what number we divide by, so long 
as we never change it, or whether we divide at all, since all we 
want are the variations in the total value from year to year and 
from generation to generation. If the collection represents the 
year’s labor of the average producer, the theory would be that its 
real value always remains the same, and that all changes in its ap- 
parent value, as measured in current money, arise from changes in 
the actual value of the money unit. The purchasing power or abso- 
lute value of this unit would be inversely proportional to the price 
of the collection, and, by finding this price from the market reports 
for a series of years, we should obtain the purchasing power of the 
dollar unit for the same period by simply taking the reciprocal of 
the price. 

All that is wanting for a complete solution of the problem is to 
fix the quantity of each product and of each kind of labor which 
must be put into the collection in order that everything may be rep- 
resented in its true proportion. To do this requires an intimate 
acquaintance with the arts and manufactures of the country, both 
with respect to quantities and qualities, such as very few men pos- 
sess. With the aid of this knowledge, however, the problem will 
admit of a satisfactory solution, and we conceive that a more instruc- 
tive lesson in the theory of values could not be presented to the 
nation than that which would be contained in the publication of the 
value of the current dollar determined in this way at stated periods, 
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The question would be purely one of fact, and ought to be treated as 
such. If properly considered, there would be no possibility of mix- 
ing any theories or partisan views with it. The cost of a permanent 
commission to make the required investigation would be so insig- 
nificant alongside of the value of the knowledge to be obtained as 
not to be worthy of consideration in estimating the desirableness of 
the measure. 


The main point we have hitherto made is, that there is no rea- 
son why a standard dollar containing a fixed weight of the precious 
metals should remain of invariable value, but that, on the contrary, 
we have every reason to suppose that its value does fluctuate. It is 
true that these fluctuations are for the most part so slow that money 
of this kind is the best which has ever been actually tried by civil- 
ized men. But this does not afford a sufficient reason for adhering 
to the standard if it can be shown that these slow fluctuations will 
probably be so wide as to cause serious disturbances in the com- 
mercial activities of the country. Now, it is a well-known historic 
fact that there have been several instances of very wide fluctuations 
in the purchasing power of the precious metals, and the question 
which stares us in the face is whether such fluctuations may not 
recur in the not distant future. The question divides itself into 
these two: 1. Are the fluctuations probable? 2. What is the ex- 
tent of the real evil which they will inflict upon the community ? 

The first question may be answered by saying that we have every 
reason to anticipate the slow advance of a gold famine, which will 
result in a gradual but ceaseless appreciation of that metal unless 
new sources of gold supply are discovered. That any such sources 
exist can not be confidently maintained : if they do exist, it may be 
asserted with a high degree of probability that they will be speedily 
discovered and worked, and that the inevitable advance of the fam- 
ine will thereby only be delayed. The rapid progress of every kind 
which the present generation has witnessed is too apt to lead to the 
inference that there is no limit to human discovery in any direction. 
But this is not to be assumed as true of everything, and the supply 
of purely natural products like gold is something respecting which 
it is especially unsafe to draw such an inference. 

The famine will not, however, arise simply from the diminished 
supply of gold, but from the increasing demand which we must 
expect as a result of the continual increase of wealth. A great 
increase in the value of the metal will, from the nature of its uses, 
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produce but a small diminution in the demand for it for purposes of 
household and personal decoration. Its absorption in these applica- 
tions may, therefore, be expected to go on without much reference 
to the probably increasing scarcity. In view of these probabilities, 
it seems almost hopeless to expect that a gold dollar will ever again 
circulate with a silver dollar of only sixteen times its weight, unless 
the coinage of the latter is restricted. 

The question of the economical effects of changes in the stand- 
ard of value is one which has been too much. neglected. The gen- 
eral fashion has been to say what, so far as it goes, is undoubtedly 
true, that the only effect of such a change is to make a correspond- 
ing change in the prices of all commodities. Since the money 
which every one pays fer the articles he purchases is divided among 
the producers and sellers of such articles, it follows that, every time 
prices rise, producers and sellers, considered as a body, receive a 
greater nominal money compensation for their labor. Although 
this increase may at first be very unequal, it must ultimately be 
divided among all classes through the action of supply and demand. 
Then everything goes on as before. Every man has a larger or 
smaller income than before, and pays out for his wants, in the same 
proportion, a sum larger or smaller, so that his wants are satisfied 
just as before. 

A well-known exception to these facts of distribution is found 
in the relation of debtor and creditor with respect at least to such 
debts as are outstanding at the time of the change of values. It 
has, of course, been recognized that the burden of all such debts is 
necessarily increased or diminished proportionately with the value 
of the money in which they are to be paid. This result is so ob- 
vious and unmistakable that no one could overlook it. Really, 
however, it is less important than appears at first sight, since it 
affects not the sum total of wealth, but only its distribution, or, to 
speak more accurately, its ownership. 

These obvious but really slight effects of changes in the stand- 
ard are the only ones with which the writings of the mass of econo- 
mists have made us familiar. A few have, however, gone further, 
and sought, though generally in a very brief and unsatisfactory 
way, to point out other effects of such changes. A quotation from 
Hume, which has been so 0°: en repeated as to be familiar to every 
student of the subject, shows how an influx of the precious metals 
quickens trade and industry. It is generally considered that the 
opposite cause, a rise in the value of such metals, and therefore in 
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the current money unit of the country, is prejudicial to trade and 
industry. But the subject has generally been dismissed with such 
brevity of detail as to leave an unsatisfactory impression on the 
mind of the reader. 

The only attempt at a really exhaustive investigation of the sub- 
ject which the writer has met is found in two chapters of the recent 
work of Francis A. Walker.* The result reached by this writer 
coincides in a general way with the opinions of his predecessors, 
and may be summed up by saying that an appreciation in the value 
of the dollar tends to the disadvantage of that important class 
whose business it is to manage the capital of the country, and who 
employ the money of others in business enterprises. In view of the 
fact that these enterprises generally inure more to the benefit of the 
country than to that of the projectors, and frequently lead to good 
results when the latter are precuniarily ruined, he considers that a 
very slow depreciation of this currency, if produced by an increase 
in the supply of the precious metals, and not by governmental ac- 
tion, is beneficial rather than the opposite. 

So far as the investigations of Walker and other economists ex- 
tend, their reasoning appears to be perfectly sound. We consider, 
however, that their results are to a certain extent ill founded from 
the circumstance of their leaving out of sight one of the most im- 
portant factors of the problem, namely, the effect of changes of 
the standard in producing a universal deception among the commu- 
nity in respect to the increase or diminution of its wealth. This 
factor is so important as to need very close consideration. 

All men in this and other countries are accustomed from youth 
to measure the increase or diminution of their wealth by dollars or 
other denominations supposed to be units of value. To a definite 
number of these units, say a thousand, a certain idea of importance 
is attached which can only be very slowly altered by changes in their 
purchasing power. The reason of this is obvious. These changes 
entirely elude all ordinary investigation, and are made known only 
by a collation of facts which can not be effected without long and 
painstaking research. Even when the facts are understood, the idea 
that the change is in the value of the commodities measured, and 
not in that of the dollar itself, is so natural that a long and severe 
course of mental discipline is necessary to get rid of it. Indeed, 
we question whether the most profound economist can be entirely 
successful in this respect. 


* “Money in its Relations to Trade and Industry.” 
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Wealth being measured by dollars, the first effect of an actual 
depreciation of the standard is to increase the nominal valuation of 
the wealth of the country. The result of this is to produce a 
general elation in the minds of the community with respect to its 
pecuniary prosperity. The elation is, however, experienced in dif- 
ferent degrees by different classes according to their position as 
debtor or creditor. To take one or two familiar illustrations, sup- 
pose a factory worth $10,000 to be mortgaged for $5,000. The 
owner of the factory and the mortgagee are each worth $5,000. 
Now suppose the purchasing power of the dollar to fall to one half 
its former value. The factory being, then, worth $20,000, the 
owner will be worth $15,000, so that his wealth is, in his own esti- 
mation, increased threefold, while that of the mortgagee remains 
unchanged. The assistant employed on a fixed salary is in the 
position of the creditor until his salary is increased in the same 
ratio with the diminution in the value of the current unit. He 
renders to his employer services which are really worth twice as 
many dollars as before, yet he only receives the same number. His 
employer makes large profits, while he himself is unconscious of 
loss, and looks forward with pleasure to an assured increase of 
salary. Laborers also find no difficulty in securing, from time to 
time, a small increase in their wages, and the elation thus produced 
compensates for the depression which they ought to feel from the 
more rapid rise of the necessaries of life. They feel richer than 
before, notwithstanding that their wages really purchase less of the 
necessaries of life. They are, for a long time, quite satisfied if 
their employer will “split the difference,” and add fifty per cent. 
to their wages when prices have doubled. 

The men of enterprise who are doing a large business on bor- 
rowed capital are of course those who receive the greatest benefits. 
By a depreciation of the dollar to one half, they are unconsciously 
relieved from one half of their debts, and of course enjoy a pros- 
perity entirely out of proportion to their real merits. It is perfectly 
true, as Professor Walker shows, that a great stimulus is thus given 
to enterprise. But he does not lay sufficient stress on the fact that 
enterprises are thus encouraged and made to pay in appearance 
when they do not pay in reality. The trouble, it will be remem- 
bered, is not merely that men are led into enterprises, but that the 
latter are made to appear successful when in reality they may be 
total failures. Under ordinary circumstances, the man who is doing 
a business that does not pay is brought to a speedy standstill, while 
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under a depreciating currency he is led on and on to no one knows 
where. For example, suppose the purchasing power of the dollar 
to diminish regularly about ten per cent. per annum. Then every 
enterprise which came out with an apparent profit of ten per cent. 
at the end of the year would really be yielding nothing at all, and 
the projectors would be simply wasting the money of their patrons. 

We have here the explanation of a well-known historical fact, 
that eras of depreciating currency have always been eras of ex- 
travagant expenditure, to be followed by periods of long depression, 
from which the community recovers but slowly. Those who are 
familiar with the enterprises which preceded the great panic of 1837 
will see that the conclusions which we have presented as natural 
results of the depreciating dollar are little more than a summary of 
the facts of our history during the years 1830 to 1837. 

The effects of the appreciating dollar, such as we have had dur- 
ing the last ten years, are, of course, in every respect the opposite 
of those we have just depicted. Nominal values having “shrunk” 
to one half, the average man is greatly depressed at finding one 
half of his nominal wealth gone, though in reality he may be as rich 
as ever. This depression is such as would almost entirely disap- 
pear were each individual member of the community informed from 
day to day of the rise in the values of his dollars, and led to caleu- 
late his prosperity accordingly. We admit that the effect has been 
to discourage business enterprises by making them fail to pay the 
projectors when they really paid the community. But the purely 
commercial effects are not by any means the most important ones. 
A purely imaginary evil is changed into a real one by large classes 
of the community assuming it to be real, and vainly endeavoring to 
combat it. Should we compare the wages of labor during the last 
ten years with the prices of the necessaries of life, we should proba- 
bly find that every fall in the former was accompanied or preceded 
by a yet larger fall in the latter, so that in reality the power of the 
laborer to command the necessaries of life has at no time greatly 
diminished. But the laborer is unmindful of this fact, and never 
fails to fight against the continual diminution of his nominal pay. 
As he was contented to share with his employer the apparent 
evil of a rise in the cost of his daily bread, so now he is extremely 
dissatisfied if he can not reap some of the advantage of a fall of 
prices. The necessary result is to aggravate the evil by diminished 
production, which again makes the necessaries of life he requires 
yet more scarce and dear. The regular progress of society requires 
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the continuous and orderly codperation of every class of producers, 
and, whenever one class refuses to work for such compensation as 
society can afford, the action of the whole machinery is disarranged, 
and every one suffers. 

That great changes in the value of the currency, such as we 
have assumed for the purpose of illustration, are, on the whole, an 
evil, no one has ever denied. But it has been very generally main- 
tained that the slow depreciation produced by purely natural causes 
is beneficial rather than prejudicia:. For the reasons already as- 
signed, we can not share this view, which amounts to saying that 
a slight depreciation in regard to values may be a positive benefit. 
Whatever benefits a small depreciation may give rise to by stimu- 
lating enterprise are, we conceive, more than compensated by its 
evils in leading to enterprises which do not pay, and inducing habits 
of extravagance by encouraging unwarranted expenditures, Our 
ground is, that the effects of various rates of depreciation or appre- 
ciation differ, not in kind, bat only in degree, and that, in conse- 
quence, substituting a slow for a rapid depreciation greatly lessens 
the evil, but does not change it into a good. We conceive that it 
is on the whole rather better that every man should feel a little 
poorer than he really is than that he should feel a little richer. He 
thus has an inducement to save which, though it may be hard for 
the time being, will lay the best foundation for future prosperity. 
At the same time, we freely concede that an invariable standard 
wk. ch always gives him a correct impression, is better than either a 
depreciating or an appreciating one. 


That a standard of value with the use of which no such thing 
as general fluctuations in price should be possible is one of the 
greatest social desiderata of our day, no one will deny. If com- 
mercial panics would not thereby be rendered impossible, they 
would certainly be shorn of more than half their terrors. But 
almost all practical statesmen look upon this object as so entirely 
unattainable, that any one proposing a method of attaining it is apt 
to be set down among the advocates of absolute money as a vision- 
ary enthusiast. The first and natural impression is that general 
fluctuations of price are as necessary as the fluctuations of supply 
and demand among individual commodities, which no one ever ex- 
pected to prevent. Yet we can not but believe that, when the case 
is once clearly understood, a remedy will not seem so far beyond 
human ingenuity as it now does. The economist who looks upon 
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the question from a practical point of view will not attempt to 
diminish the fluctuations in the relative supply and demand of in- 
dividual commodities, and will seek to prevent only those wide 
fluctuations in general value which really arise from the one cause 
of variations in the supply and demand for a circulating medium and 
for credit. The problem is not therefore to modify in any way the 
relations of commodities in general, but only to devise some means 
by which the supply of the single pair of twin commodities, money 
and credit, shall be kept uniform. In other words, all we want is a 
dollar of uniform value, as measured by the average of commodities. 
The only means yet proposed for attaining this end is that of 
the establishment of a multiple standard of value. Under this sys- 
tem the payment of debts due at the end of long periods would be 
affected not by delivering an assigned weight of gold or silver coin, 
as under the present system, but such a quantity as would suffice to 
purchase a collection of miscellaneous commodities like that de- 
scribed in the first part of the present paper. That this system of 
payments would be a better one than that now adopted needs no 
argument; but there is a difficulty in the way of its adoption which 
does not appear to have been duly considered. It fails to provide 
for the necessary continuity of debt and credit, from day to day in 
time, and from class to class in society. The books of every bank 
show a mass of credit on the one side and of debit on the other so 
great that an absolutely uniform system must be kept up in dis- 
charging the one and diminishing the other. Coin dollars being the 
only practical medium for effecting these payments, they must re- 
main of uniform nominal value. The result of the adoption of the 
multiple standard for long payments would therefore be to cause 
confusion in bank arrangements owing to the uncertain number of 
coin dollars which it might be necessary to pay or to receive. Take, 
for instance, the case of life-insurance companies, the business of 
which most requires such a standard of value as we have described. 
All its receipts are deposited in banks and its investments made ac- 
cordingly. Special arrangements would therefore have to be made 
in order that by them its bank accounts, or loans on mortgages, 
should be adjusted to the multiple standard. It would therefore be 
necessary to have bank accounts in this standard, and, to avoid in- 
definite confusion, to extend it to the whole current business of the 
country. This would, however, be entirely impracticable, without 
some radical modification of the plan. 
We conceive, however, that a modification of the plan which 
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shall avoid all these difficulties is perfectly practical. A multiple 
standard must to this extent be the basis of any practical plan : 
that the legal-tender dollar shall be defined as a quantity of some- 
thing, no matter-what, sufficient to purchase in the public markets, 
at average wholesale prices, a definite collection of commodities. 
The only trouble is, that neither the purchasing metals nor any other 
one commodity possesses the quality of invariableness of value to 
such a degree that a given weight of them will effect this purchase. 
A gold dollar weighing twenty-five grains will sometimes purchase 
more and sometimes less than the required amount. Clearly such a 
dollar can never afford the standard we require. But it is equally 
clear that if we could from time to time increase or diminish the 
amount of metal in the dollar, so that it would always exactly fill 
the required condition, we should have all that we want. We con- 
ceive that a little careful consideration will show that a result 
equivalent to this can be attained much more easily than would ap- 
pear at first sight. The first and most obvious method of attaining 
the object is to issue a paper currency which shall be redeemable, 
not in gold dollars of fixed weight, but in such quantities of gold 
and silver bullion as shall suffice to make the required purchases. 
We have already shown that the determination of this quantity 
does not offer the slightest difficulty, when once a system is care- 
fully devised. It will always be possible to have a commission, 
above all sinister influence, ready to report at any time precisely 
what weight of gold or silver bullion the Government or a bank 
ought to pay for its notes. 

This scheme will appear less novel if we notice that it is a golden 
mean between two extremes, hitherto adopted not only by ourselves 
but by all civilized nations. One of these extremes is the redemp- 
tion of the currency in coin of definite weight, the other its entire 
non-redemption. Is it difficult to see that redemption in a weight 
of coin to be fixed by the value of the latter may be equally prac- 
ticable with either of these systems, and more satisfactory than 
either? It is impossible within the limits of a single article to 
work out all the details of the proposed plan. We shall, therefore, 
pass to a modification of it, which may involve greater difficulty, 
but will yield the advantage of a system of coined money. 

There is no difficulty whatever in the Government changing the 
amount of gold in the dollar which it issues from week to week, or 
from month to month, so that the purchasing power of the bullion 
it contains shall be that of the tabular standard. The only difficulty 
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is that the coins already out can not be immediately altered to cor- 
respond to the change. But can not such an alteration be slowly 
effected ? We hav to consider two cases: 1. When the coins 
or issues are found to be above the standard, so that the amount of 
gold is to be diminished ; 2. When they are below the standard, so 
that it has to be increased. 

In the first case it will be found that the dollars already in the 
hands of the banks and the public are really worth more than the 
standard allows. If free coinage were continued under the new 
and light standard, the holders of such coins would immediately 
carry them to the mint to be recoined, so that the change would be 
rapidly effected. The better policy would, however, probably be 
that of our present coinage of silver dollars, the Government pur- 
chasing bullion in the market and coining the new dollars from it as 
long as any profit could be made by the operation. The new and 
light coins would then at first be as valuable as the older heavier 
ones, for the same reason that our silver dollar, containing only 85 
cents’ worth of metal, is as valuable as a gold dollar of 100 cents. 
But, as the amount of coin increases, the older dollar would begin 
to bear a premium ; and, finally, when the lighter coins were sufti- 
cient in quantity, the values of the two classes would be in the ratio 
of their quantities of metal, and a profit could no longer be made 
by the operation. If this course should be deemed too slow, there 
would be no insuperable objection to the Government’s establishing 
afree coinage of the new dollar, or issuing certificates on the basis 
of the new coinage for bullion or heavier coin deposited. The lat- 
ter course would bring us substantially to the first of the above 
plans : that of paper money payable in a varying quantity of bullion. 

For reasons already mentioned it is hardly to be expected that 
there will ever arise an occasion for raising the standard of gold 
coinage. The whole tendency of our civilization and of the in- 
crease of trade and wealth is to increase the value of gold, and we 
can hardly suppose that this increase will ever be changed to a 
rapid diminution unless new sources of supply, beyond all proba- 
bility, should be discovered. Still, should the necessity arise for 
increasing the standard, no insuperable difficulty would arise. It 
would, of course, not be politic to take away or diminish the legal- 
tender qualities of the dollars already in circulation. Should they; 
prove to be too light, the rule would be that no more gold should 
be coined except such as was up to the new standard. At first no 
coin of the new standard would be demanded, but, with the increase 
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of population and commerce, the lighter coins would gradually 
command a scarcity value, and would before long come up to the 
required value of the new coinage. They would then be worth 
more as a legal tender than as bullion, and it is not impossible that 
the profits to be made by counterfeiting would prove a serious evil. 

Should this prove to be the case, there would be no difficulty in 
the Government’s adopting a course the reverse of that recommend- 
ed in case the coinage proved to be above the multiple standard, by 
assuming the loss upon the new coins exactly as it made the profit 
out of the old ones. This could be done by exchanging the new 
coinage for the old ones, and, if the latter did not voluntarily*come 
in fast enough, assigning a certain time within which they must all 
be presented for exchange, or their legal-tender quality be lost. 

We have presented all the difficulties of the case, in their worst 
form. They will, we conceive, prove less insuperable the more one 
considers the extreme facility with which the community adapt 
themselves to varying forms of money. To one who had never 
known anything but metallic money, the adoption of a paper cur- 
rency would have appeared quite incredible. The proposed variable 
coinage is, we conceive, a far smaller variation from the regular 
habits of our people than a paper currency would be if introduced 
among a people who had never seen one. To see the importance of 
some system which shall recognize the variable value of the pur- 
chasing metals, we have only to reflect upon the disastrous results 
of these variations upon the industrial and commercial interests of 
every nation of the world. There is reason to believe that gold has 
risen at least ten per cent. in value within two or three years. This 
increase affects nearly every debt and every commercial transaction 
from the greatest to the smallest the world over. Is it possible that 
the nations can go forward much longer without recognizing such 
changes ? 

Smion Newcoms. 
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THE WORK AND MISSION OF MY LIFE. 





PART IL. 


Amon the larger German theatres that of Dresden at this time 
held the first rank, by the artistic value both of its capabilities and 
its performances. In opera, it is true that the traditions of Weber’s 
leadership had been as good as forgotten by his successors ; but 
they survived as inspiring memories among the artists on the stage 
itself. Among the singers was Schroeder-Devrient, a woman of 
true dramatic genius, and Tichatschek, the marvelous tenor-hero, 
from whose examples the younger gifted members of the troupe 
could learn with excellent profit. It was with keen pleasure that I 
enjoyed this new atmosphere during the rehearsal of my “ Rienzi” 
—an atmosphere which, after my Paris experiences, seemed so free 
and so elevated—so full of hope for my own plans. The surpris- 
ingly great success of my work with the German public brought 
me the position of Kapellmeister at the theatre, and the goal of my 
wishes seemed attained. 

It is true that, in the prevailing condition of art, I had already 
had enough experience to show me how much was false to true 
artistic principles, and dependent on interests that were wholly in- 
artistic ; but even at this time I had learned so little of the chief 
reason for this state of things as to imagine it was only a matter 
of details, which a single individual, armed with the true, strong 
ideal spirit, could do away with or reform. I had made up my 
mind to enter on this task. The direction which the prevailing 
dramatic art had taken in its recent manifestations must be aban- 
doned, and the public led into a nobler, more serious, purer, and, 
above all, more German school. Led by this instinctive longing 
to inspire others with that desire which was so strong in my own 
mind, for something at once more ideal and more suited to the spirit 
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of the race, I finished the text of my “ Tannhiuser,” and brought 
forward my opera of “ The Flying Dutchman.” 


Even thus early I was forced to realize that I stood utterly alone 
ed the ublic 


in my new path, and that the tendencies which had 1 

to admire my “ Rienzi” led to very different goals from that toward 
which my efforts were directed. People had hoped to find in me a 
new Meyerbeer, and found themselves thrust back by my “ Flying 
Dutchman” into the old-fashioned realm of romantic opera. The 
world of legend, whose treasures were so newly unlocked for me, 
seemed to them only the same dull theme that had pleased a bygone 
phase of taste. But I was not to be driven back from the way I 
had once taken, even by such a disappointment of my hopes. When 
I accepted my Dresden position I had felt myself inspired and 
transported by an inexpressible longing for the happy enjoyment 
of full artistic activity which it seemed to promise me. Now I 
saw that this enjoyment was only to be gained, among the elements 
which surrounded me, by complete submission to the fashion which 
prevailed in the public favor. In the conflict between my hopes 
and their fulfillment, my longing grew still stronger for some high- 
er, purer atmosphere, in which my thoroughly ideal tendency might 
at length have free scope. It was from this feverishly exalted mood 
that the composition of the music of “ Tannhauser ” sprung. 

In the mean time I had exerted myself with all my strength, and 
with all the influence my position could give, to effect a worthy re- 
vival of the masterpieces of our great past. The symphonies of 
Beethoven, the operas of Gluck, Mozart, and Weber, had degen- 
erated into utter distortion in the hands of unintelligent directors. 
But this distortion had long become the habit of the time, and had 
the weight of authority upon its side. I, who had already present- 
ed myself as an advocate for new methods in my own works, had 
now to put myself in opposition to the prevailing taste by advocat- 
ing changes in the traditional rendering of the works of our great 
masters. It is true that, in my efforts for the restoration of a pure 
style in this rendering, I received abundant encouragement both 
from the musicians who took part in it and from the general public, 
which was really attracted by it. But a school of criticism which 
dominated taste and judgment in the public press seized upon my 
performances, and began the conflict which, for a score of years 
since then, has been kept up against my work and efforts, with all 
the bitterness and recklessness which still distinguish it. Through 
the influence of this criticism, often guided by the pettiest and most 
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doubtful motives, the public has been almost entirely prevented from 
exercising anything like a spontaneous, independent judgment ; the 
good results which the individual secured could not, amid such 
trammels, have their effect upon the mass. The more I found that 
individuals were deeply affected by my own works, or by my ren- 
dering of older music, and ranked themselves among the number of 
my true friends, the more I was compelled to acknowledge that 
there was no general audience to which I could turn for sympathy 
with my aims. The German people had not yet rediscovered its 
own nature, although “German freedom” and “German unity” were 
becoming more and more the current phrases of its political enthu- 
siasm. 

It was in the ironical mood resulting from all this—that sense of 
irony that possesses the artist who sees himself and his ideals placed 
before a public that misunderstands him and a criticism utterly hos- 
tile—that the sketch of my “ Meistersinger ” first took shape, during 
a vacation which I spent at a Bohemian summer resort. But, almost 
at the same time, the yearning that still burned in my heart for that 
general appreciation, the absence of which I felt so deeply, led me 
to write the text of “Lohengrin.” But the first production of “'Tann- 
hiuser,” taking place in Dresden soon after this, with the utterly 
confused impression it produced, answered my longing by showing 
me decisively the impossibility of fulfilling it in the sphere in which 
I was then placed. Here, where the richest accessories of the grand 
opera were once more employed in the production of a great drama, 
the difference between what I had a right to expect and what was 
actually at my command became all the more distinctly visible. 
Those effects which people were accustomed to see brilliantly given 
in the “ great historical opera” would not serve for a thoroughly 
earnest, ideal, legendary theme, romantic even to the verge of the 
marvelous, with which the public had no real sympathy—though it 
did not refuse its applause at the presentation of my work, and 
showed a remarkable interest in its peculiar newness and strangeness. 
Or, I should rather say, that even while the audience might 
have taken a general human interest in the acceptation of the 
drama as a drama, such an acceptation was from the beginning 
made impossible by the idea that it was not a drama they had 
made up their minds to see, but only an “opera,” in which the 
chief point was only the gratification of the sense of hearing—in 
which it was especially the enjoyment of the all-dominating art of 
the aria-singer that they looked for. I saw that, in order really to 
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please this modern operatic public, I must be other than what I 
was, and could not be what I would ; and I felt no less distinctly 
that my very position made it a necessity that here, as before, for 
the mere sake of earning my living, I should have to keep my true 
nature and opinions behind a detestable mask of hypocrisy and 
social conventionalism. A bitter scorn of such necessities came 
over me ; and the more clearly I beheld the light of the ideal, the 
more distinctly I saw the course that I must take, the more keenly 
I realized that in the existing condition of the modern stage the 
trouble was not with details, but with the whole structure. I per- 
ceived that the character of theatrical art sprang from the charac- 
ter of the public ; that the character of the public sprang from the 
whole social life of the modern world; and that I was utterly 
foreign to this world, both as an artist and as a German. 

In the midst of this bitterness against the existing condition of 
things, I found myself amid the general revolutionary spirit which 
was growing stronger and stronger all around me, and which now 
enlisted my zealous sympathy. In my belief, it was only by a 
complete change in all those political and social relations, of which 
the degradation of art was a fitting manifestation, that an artistic 
revival, and especially a revival of the drama, was to be brought 
about. In civilization, as it then existed, the stage only played the 
part of a pleasant source of enlivenment for social ennui ; yet even 
thus it seemed to me that, if it were once under elevated and 
artistic guidance, it might have an elevating influence on a pub- 
lic which, by its means, might be gradually led away from al! that 
was evil, commonplace, frivolous, and false. To prove that this 
was possible by a complete reformation, now became my task, as 
the possibility of a genuine change in the constitution of society 
suddenly seemed revealed to me.* As an artist, I felt myself im- 
pelled to represent, in this new aspect of affairs, the so easily for- 
gotten or neglected rights of art. That my plan of reform, 
already thought out down to the smallest practical detail, would 
only be received in scornful silence by the existing government 
administration of art-matters was, of course, evident to me. I 
turned, therefore, to the new movement that was so full of promise 
for my scheme. 

But, after a brief consideration of its methods, a feeling of 
doubt began to trouble me, as to whether the purely human element 


* The reference here is to the revolutionary movement of 1848~’49, with its 
schemes of social reform, then just impending. 
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that was at the foundation of the revolution would not be lost 
sight of amid the prevailing disputes of parties as to the value of 
different forms of government—the difference between which was, 
after all, only a matter of preference. It seemed to me that from 
this basis of general human interests a new civilization might spring 
which would make men truly free, and which might reach its noblest 
height in that pure and humanizing art which would be its natural 
outgrowth. The only element in history which had always attracted 
and inspired me had been this effort of the race to mutiny against 
the tyranny of a traditional and legalized formalism ; and I could 
see no triumph of this impulse of the natural man in the mere vic- 
tory of one party over another. When I saw that this idea of 
mine, as to what should be the essential motive of a revolution, was 
utterly misunderstood by the politicians, whose efforts were limited 
to the temporary interests of the moment only, I once more turned 
my back on the realities of things, and sought my ideal world 
again. I endeavored more earnestly than ever, in my art, to reach 
the only standard which I acknowledged—that of the free, strong, 
and noble man as Nature made him. 

It is only in the pure Mythos that this true human element 
presents itself to the men of every age alike—in the simplest, clear- 
est, most typical forms, and in an atmosphere of thoroughly natural’ 
feelings and sympathies, divested of every abstraction and conven- 
tionality. And the natural man, so figured, always the same and 
independent of the lapse of time, can only express himself in the 
language of music, whose utterance of absolute emotion may be 
limited and receive its application to some one individual object, 
by being joined to the poetry of a drama as simple and as entirely 
human as itself. A natural mythic drama of this kind, as it grew 
up in my mind from the study of our noblest national legend, the 
“Nibelungen,” now began to occupy my thoughts—though it could 
only come into real existence in an atmosphere very different from 
that of any operatic stage that then existed. I imagined such a 
drama as an art-work which should embody the ideal spirit of the 
nation ; which should present the purely natural human being in 
his state of absolute freedom ; and for which the present revolu- 
tionary movement had certainly given me no suggestion whatever. 
At this moment when, in the midst of my effort to reach the highest 
realization of my art, I was turning away from the life around me, 
came the outbreak in Dresden itself, in the year 1849. It appealed 
to me more than ever in my capacity of artist—for with its politi- 
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cal side, as such, I had, really and in my inmost nature, nothing in 
common. The one thing for which I must ever thank this current 
of events, in which I suddenly found myself involved as in a 
wretched dream, was what I longed for both as a man and as an 
artist—liberty. The spirit in which I welcomed this period as the 
time which was to break my bonds for ever, led me out of the 
world of politics (though in the guise of a political refugee), and 
sent me into exile. 

While in Germany the unsuccessful revolution yielded to a new 
reaction, I found at last, in the perfect freedom of my exile’s 
home in Switzerland, full and undisturbed opportunity for self- 
communion and for the uninterrupted contemplation of my ideals. 
Completely shut off from the atmosphere of the modern stage, I 
felt myself impelled to write—to set forth clearly and explain, if 
only for my own sake, that enigmatical law of my being which, in 
its efforts to formulate itself, had brought me into such a strange 
relation to the art and life of my time. In my first published work, 
“Kunst und Revolution” (Art and Revolution), I pointed out the 
connection I had recognized, between the state of art and the social 
and political condition of the modern world. The life of the 
Greeks served me as the most enduring and brilliant example of such 
a connection. It was with the union of all the different methods 
of artistic expression in the noble, finished art-work of its tragic 
drama, that this people had celebrated, in reverent concord, the di- 
vine rites of its strong and noble Hellenic nature. I followed the 
decline of art that accompanied the decline of Greek influence: I 
showed how, degenerating under Roman civilization and rejected 
by the spirit of Christianity, it could no longer, after its revival 
at the time of the Renaissance, be said to be the free and natural 
expression of the national life of any one great people—how it 
was forced to sacrifice its noblest value and its true popular spirit, 
first to the service of the caprices and the wealth of princes and 
aristocrats, and then to the influence of trade and the hypocrisies of 
modern society. It is true that, with the downfall of the old inhu- 
man institution of slavery and the spread of the Christian idea of 
the equality of men, true art founda nobler and broader domain 
spread before it, in which it might for the first time have attained 
its highest success as an embodiment of the ideas of the free man in 
his true and untrammeled relations to his kind. But such a civili- 
zation, founded upon liberty, has never come fully into being. The 
modern man is neither a free nor a consistent being. A thousand 
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different interests divide his shifting life and fill him with perpetual 
unrest ; and it is only in their common slavery to the power of 
social shams and social necessities that men are really equal. Only 
some great revolution of humanity at large could make the true 
liberty of the individual possible ; and only a revolutionary move- 
ment in such a sense, with such a motive, could be of any saving 
worth to a true art. 

But such an art, which should be the highest ideal expression of 
a universal and really human civilization, was only conceivable to 
me, again, in the form of that greatest artistic creation which por- 
trays human life by the aid of all the lesser arts united—a work 
like the Greek tragedy. The division of it into independent and 
separately developing branches had been a process that had gone 
hand in hand with the breaking up of the whole fabric of the 
ancient state ; and these separate branches, though their special 
capabilities be elaborated to the point of virtuosity, have never, by 
themselves, been able to attain the importance of that lost great 
national art. They became more and more a hot-house form of 
noble luxury for amateurs and cognoscenti ; or at the most it was 
only from this beginning that they could reach the public as a 
form of enjoyment. And the public never recognized in them the 
embodiment of its own national or even its general human nature, 
but rather a method of making known its finer special and artistic 
* culture.” 

Yet, on the other hand, there seemed to me, in the freest and 
most vigorous branches of this system of special arts—in poetry 
and music—a strong tendency toward the reunion of their different 
methods of expression into a great united art-work, which should 
represent man at his best, and independent of times and fashions. 
I saw this in Beethoven’s symphonies, in which a seeking for some 
distinct embodiment of their infinite expression in spoken language 
showed itself in the adoption of the singing of Schiller’s “ Hymn to 
Joy ” (at the close of the “ Ninth Symphony”). Opposed to this 
ideal development, on the other hand, I saw the false union of the 
two arts set forth in the opera. Here there was only a sort of ar- 
tificial partnership (by contract, as it were), in order to produce, by 
the association of the properties of the two, an especially effective 
form of pleasure—something quite different from the united art-work 
I had in mind ; yet the mass of the public understood by the word 
“opera” nothing more than this. I myself had started from this 
artificial, traditional operatic form ; but I had grown more and more 
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to make the dramatic aim the chief one, the perfect expression of 
which it was the part of all artistic forces to further ; and I had 
sought more and more to give to this object its completest possible 
embodiment in music. And thus, through my own experience as a 
creative composer and poet, I had come to the unavoidable recogni- 
tion of that ideal form of art in which alone the general human ele- 
ment, the greatest subject of all artistic effort, could most perfectly 
set forth its universal artistic meaning. It was true that in this I 
found myself in sharp opposition to the ordinary ideas held by the 
inartistic spirit of my time ; but I felt myself involuntarily in in- 
most sympathy with the noblest beliefs and efforts of those artists 
of the past who had thus far been, in their noble isolation, the only 
true representatives of art in the higher sense. This recognition of 
my purpose I now set forth in two further publications—in “ Das 
Kunstwerk der Zukunft” (the Art-Work of the Future) and “ Oper 
und Drama” (Opera and Drama) ; and sought to reduce it, in my 
own consciousness, to completeness even in details. 

My literary attempt to set myself right with the world, and to 
explain these ideals of mine, could only be looked upon in my own 
country as the outpourings of an eccentric opera-composer—per- 
formances to be as promptly as possible consigned to oblivion, and 
coming from a man whom the fever of the revolution had hurried 
into the wildest fancies, and whose exile, besides, had already put 
a complete end to his possibilities as an artist. And I was in a fair 
way to become utterly isolated in my new home, and to be driven 
back to absolute despair as to my own life, by that craving that is 
always active in the human mind for some possibility of communi- 
cating its feelings to a sympathetic intelligence, when suddenly the 
most brilliant hopes were rekindled in me by a miracle—by the 
discovery, at the same time that I had found a new home for my 
art, of a new—and only—artist-friend. In Weimar, the little poet- 
town of Thuringia, something had happened which was to have the 
most important and lasting effect upon my art-life. A great artist 
who understood me and my work fully and thoroughly—Franz 
Liszt—had for the first time produced my “Lohengrin,” which I 
had already learned to lament over as a work the hope of whose 
appearance must be finally abandoned. His genius had supplied all 
that was lacking in means and fit surroundings, and had made the 
performance of my work a thoroughly spirited and just one. This 
bold venture was the beginning of the formation of an association 
of friends and co-workers which at first clustered around the hon- 
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ored person of that great master. Taught and encouraged by him, 
a band of adherents sprang up to support my aims in art, neglected 
and despised though they were by the world at large. Though my 
writings might not be read in Germany, and my works never pro- 
duced there, here was a true art-life for me ; here was the founda- 
tion laid for a future ; here was something beginning to develop 
which might give me a hopeful presage of my long-dreamed-of 
idea of a nation art-inspired. And from this circle there now came 
to me my friend’s appeal to finish for him, and for this people 
gathered about him, my new work formed from the vast material 
of the Nibelungen legend—my tragedy of “ Siegfried.” 

It was with new zest that I now carried out my plan of embody- 
ing in complete poetic form, in three dramas and a prelude, the 
whole wide-embracing scheme of the Nibelungen-myth. And thus 
the trilogy of the “ Ring des Nibelungen” (the Ring of the Nibe- 
lungs) came into being, with its four parts—‘ Rheingold,” the 
“Walkie,” “Siegfried,” and the “ Gétterdammerung.” And in the 
actual carrying out of my undertaking I became once more the 
true, untrammeled artist, unfettered by any hesitation or question- 
ing. Since I had freed my mind of all doubt and confusion by my 
theoretical writings, I was now once more able to go on in the way 
I had begun, with an artist’s confidence, to embody my ideas in the 
form I had myself thought out. As I went on with the work itself, 
the way in which it must some time be presented also took shape in 
my mind. And when I thought of the one single possibility of an 
appreciative auditor offered by my friend, and imagined this ex- 
panded into a general appreciation, my boldly conceived plan of 
representation no longer seemed to me a mere picture of fancy— 
even though at that time exactly the opposite of that general appre- 
ciation prevailed all around me, with the single exception of that 
little company of adherents. I went on to the musical composition 
with the consciousness that I was creating a work the actual per- 
formance of which could only take place entirely outside of the 
ordinary circle of stage capabilities. But for this very reason it 
seemed to me that it would be a true and normal example of 
what alone I understood by a truly universal dramatic art in its 
noblest form. This example should be free from all the inartistic 
influences and dependencies of the wretched conventional stage, 
which was only able day after day to offer its gaudy attractions to 
a public made up of the most diverse elements and utterly without 
artistic sense—and to present them in a transient shape that was 
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devoid of any artistic value. This example should stand by itself, 
completely independent ; and its representations, in the form of 
great art festivals, should be undertaken without regard to any 
material reward, for the benefit of a multitude assembled only for 
the distinct purpose of artistic enjoyment. In this shape there 
appeared to my imagination an entirely new dramatic institution, 
designed for the perfect development and worthy presentation of 
pure art—by which the whole conception of art in general might be 
raised once more to the full dignity which belonged to it, through 
the fact that there alone its masterpieces, degraded in the every-day 
public service into mere styleless and tasteless performances, would 
be given in the form that truly befitted them, under the exercise of 
an undisturbed, earnest, intelligent, and careful supervision. If I 
found myself compelled to acknowledge that the free, universal 
culture that I had once dreamed of was unattainable, it seemed to 
me all the nobler thing to do, to strengthen or-even to awaken, by 
such an example of a true art-work, a conception of the true mean- 
ing of art among all those who could comprehend it. Then, by the 
gradual winning over of the public who would be attracted by it, 
the richly gifted national mind might be aided to elevate its stand- 
ards, to free itself from its fetters—that national intellect which 
now, amid its many trammels and the coarseness of the realistic 
influences that surrounded it, threatened only to sink into deeper 
and deeper degeneracy. With the announcement of the plan of 
such an art festival, which at that time could only seem as extraor- 
dinary and fantastic as my dreams of a revolution, I took my leave 
of my friends as a writer, and began the composition of the “ Rhein- 
gold,” finished the “ Walkire,” and went on to the completion of the 
music of the “Siegfried,” undisturbed by the opinion which the 
multitude must have of an artist who believed that he had discov- 
ered, in his ideal world, the one possible way in which he could at 
last worthily unite it with the world of reality. 

And indeed during this very period there seemed to me to be 
actually growing up, in an oddly roundabout way, such a connec- 
tion between the ideal and thereal. While I was still at work on my 
“ Nibelungen” composition, I heard that my earlier operas, in spite of 
all the hostile attempts that had been made to put them down, were 

making progress and spreading among the German theatres, and 
' winning more and more the hearty friendship of the public. On 
the one hand, this served to fill me with new hopes that a gener- 
ally sympathetic spirit might be growing up to aid in the carry- 
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ing out of my great plan. But, on the other hand, it could not 
but disquiet me to see this effect produced by performances of my 
works over which I had not exercised the least supervision. They 
had been brought out by Kapellmeisters altogether unpracticed in 
my style and methods, and had been rehearsed and performed in 
the ordinary transient course of their theatres’ répertoire, with all 
manner of tasteless abridgment. What I had striven for—the de- 
velopment of a pure style of artistic presentation—was thus utterly 
neglected. It was evident that the confusion and misunderstand- 
ing would be all the greater when I should come before a public 
which had become accustomed to my compositions in such distorted 
shape, with such great demands as I proposed to make upon them 
for the true and fitting presentation of my new work. All this de- 
cided me to venture once more to bring my productions before a Ger- 
man audience, now that it at last looked upon me in a more friendly 
spirit. And another feeling added its force to these motives. It 
was eight years since I had enjoyed the inspiriting excitement of 
hearing one of my own works produced. Indeed, shut out from 
Germany as I was, I had never yet heard my “ Lohengrin.” It was 
very natural, therefore, that I should long for the possibility of re- 
newing, before too great an interval, the strengthening and inspiring 
enjoyment of listening to a really artistic and truthful performance 
of some sort. It was this motive that induced me, after long and 
uninterrupted labor on my “ Nibelungen” composition, which seemed 
so little likely to gain an early hearing, to put together the scheme 
of my “ Tristan und Isolde,” which had long been in my mind. I 
could venture to hope that the peculiar style of this work, as soon 
as I should be in a position to exercise a direct supervision over its 
production, would give the public some idea of the nature of the 
greater effort which I had in prospect. But even now I could not 
succeed in securing permission to return to Germany for this pur- 
pose. I was still banished, with my art for a companion, and, if I 
would not be separated from this also, I felt that I must once more 
appeal to a public outside of my own country. 

Thus, in the year 1860, I found myself once more in Paris. For 
the second time I believed that it was only there that I could find the 
atmosphere which was so necessary to the success of my art—that 
element which it so needed. I did not succeed in bringing out my 
works with the German troupe I had selected for them, and in giv- 
ing a thoroughly excellent performance ; but at the Emperor’s special 
order the doors of the Grand Opera—once the goal of my desires— 
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were at last opened to my “ Tannhiuser.” The fate of this under- 
taking taught me, however, that the school which I was striving to 
introduce could only suceeed where the modern theory had not 
gained so firm a footing as it had here in the very essence of French 
art. Here were traditions and conventions so fixed and firm that 
the attempt to give success to my entirely German work, which 
made no concessions to them, was a failure, in spite of the aid of 
talented French friends among the artists, and in spite, too, of the 
special sympathy of those in power, which for the first time in my 
life I now found upon my side—even to the imperial authority 
itself. 

And now a limited and provisional permission was given me by 
the authorities at home to show myself again in Germany, and as 
a German. It was a matter of course that, with such a permission, 
it must be long before I could even approach the fulfillment of 
my wishes—that I had before me years of wandering in my own 
country, without being able to bring even so much as my new work 
“Tristan” to a performance upon any German stage ; and after 
my experience in Paris I felt more than ever the special curse of 
the German artist—that of having no power behind him—of finding 
that his effort for the elevation of his art is taken only for personal 
ambition. On the publication of the text of my “Nibelungen” I 
made application to the authorities, who could alone make possible 
the realization of my dream. My application remained unanswered ; 
and, abandoning all hope of succeeding in my art or my ideals, I 
sought only for some quiet place where I could set to work ona 
new composition—the “ Meistersinger.” 

Suddenly, as though by a miracle, the very power I was longing 
for came to my help, and offered me the boon of the highast and 
the most ideal aid I could desire. In the year 1864 the young King 
of Bavaria gave me a new home in his capital at Munich. My 
anxious application had been answered better than I could have 
dreamed. 

In North Germany, Prussia had gained from the “ War of Lib- 
eration ” one treasure which it looked upon as priceless—the forma- 
tion of a German army—and this treasure it had preserved and 
developed. But, while all its care was devoted to this one pre- 
cious possession, it saw only the material needs of its great state. 
Here in the south, on the other hand, the Bavarian Government 
seemed to have made it its special task to preserve and increase 
the ideal treasures of the nation. King Ludwig I. had devoted 
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his attention especially to the encouragement of the arts of paint- 
ing and sculpture. His successor, King Max, had sought in true 
princely fashion to promote a general high standard of culture 
among his officials, and to further in every way the progress of 
learning. And now that his brilliant young son took for his special 
province the encouragement of those most neglected yet most im- 
portant branches of art—the drama and music—this effort to ele- 
vate ssthetic culture became more marked than ever ; this attempt 
to aid one of the most characteristic and noblest powers of the 
German mind to develop freely and healthily. I pointed out these 
encouraging signs in a work of considerable length, which I pub- 
lished at this time— Deutsche Kunst und Deutsche Politik ” (Ger- 
man Art and German Politics). 

Great plans had been made and were to be realized in Munich. 
It had been determined that the festival I had thought of, as an ex. 
ample of a noble and pure performance of a representative art-work, 
should actually take place, and that my own “ Nibelungen,” de- 
signed especially for such an occasion, should be brought out. An 
architect, especially skilled in such matters, was applied to to con- 
struct an auditorium, in which the disturbing effect of seeing the 
orchestra at work should be as much as possible diminished, while 
the beauty and clearness of the music produced by it should be 
rather increased than lessened ; and, further, to design a building 
in which a drama could be produced amid such accessories as 
should give it a true esthetic value hitherto lacking in stage effects 
and decoration. More than this, i was to choose the best artists 
from the German operatic companies ; and these were to assemble, 
at appointed times, to rehearse the work with the special object of 
this model performance in view, and to study it untrammeled by 
outside influences. The prospective repetition of such festivals 
would form the basis of a dramatic and musical institution whose 
influence must have a most favorable effect upon German art in 
general, hitherto entirely without such a standard as this would 
furnish. 

In order that such an institution might have a really secure 
foundation, however, I had first to consider what was especially in- 
dispensable to its success—the ability of the artists whom I should 
bring together, to perform a task which had never yet been set be- 
fore them in earnest. The proper training of the voices of such 
singers as possessed the necessary dramatic powers was, of course, 
the most important thing ; for no branch of musical education is so 
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much neglected in Germany as dramatic singing—its development 
according to true art principles being made practically impossible 
by the confusion of styles inevitable to an ordinary operatic réper- 
toire. In instrumental music, too, for which Germans have such a 
peculiar talent, a thorough reform was needed ; for, though we 
undoubtedly possess the greatest classic works that exist in this 
branch of the art, we have as yet no truly classic methods in their 
production. 

My first task, then, was to draw up a detailed plan for the foun- 
dation of a complete musical school, in which alone the proposed 
art institution could find its proper starting-point, and from which 
it could be continually renewed. It was only by such thorough 
preparation that music, our peculiarly German branch of art, and the 
drama which is naturally developed from it, could hope to find their 
highest realization in producing the works of the great masters, and 
those of such of their successors as preserved the German style in 
its purity—only by such means that they could secure a develop- 
ment which should truly represent them, and should be above all 
contingencies and beyond all limitations. 

When I came forward with this project, it seemed as though all 
the influences represented in our press and our society united in the 
bitterest opposition to my work and to the plan I had joined with 
it for the permanent and worthy encouragement of German art. 
Amid the enmity thus let loose against me, none of all my schemes 
could be realized, save a single performance of my “'Tristan”—a 
performance whose beauty I can never forget—when it had in the 
cast the great singer Schnorr, whose personal efforts in the work of 
developing German vocal music were felt to be indispensable. His 
sudden death was an omen of the early wreck of all our hopes and 
plans. Coming from those circles in which the genius of German 
art was so misunderstood that it seemed to have only the effect of 
a horrible phantom upon them, the stream of malicious and envious 
intrigue rose higher and higher against our nobly-conceived and 
nobly-intended project. I was forced to acknowledge that it was 
impossible, under such circumstances, to work with what we had, 
and at the same time to create new material. After an admirable 
production, at the Munich court-theatre, of the “ Meistersinger von 
Niirnberg,” which I had finished in the mean time (1867), I retired 
from all attempts at public work, and once more returned to my 
lonely home in Switzerland, to finish my “Nibelungen” trilogy, 
which had now been laid aside for nearly ten years. Its completion 
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enabled me to dedicate it to the ever-faithful protector and patron 
of my art. The fact that by his care my material wants were now 
for the first time securely provided for, made it possible for me to 
leave it quietly to the fates whether they would ever bring the 
favorable moment for the realization of my scheme ; when suddenly 
and unexpectedly this moment came—brought by the great events 
of Germany’s successful war against the French, and by the na- 
tional unity brought about by the great struggle in the year 1871. 
What German was not roused into enthusiasm by the marvelous 
experiences of that year of war—into enthusiastic joy at the glo- 
rious revelation which they brought us of German courage, wisdom, 
dignity, and greatness! The almost despairing genius of the race 
saw at length a living bond grow up between the unconquered and 
nobly united strength of the people and the strength of its princes 
and leaders—a strength which showed itself nowhere more plainly 
than in the admirable military use it made of this abundant force 
which the people offered. Full of hope for the fruitful result of this 
new national life in the even more important work of peace, and so 
also in the work of a true national art, the German artist hastened 
back to his own country, which now seemed to him to represent 
for the first time the true ideal of a Fatherland. In the very midst 
of the newly-united empire, the kindly citizens of the beautiful 
and historically famous town of Baireuth offered me a perfect place 
for the carrying out of the great project of my life. Here, on the 
open hillside above the quiet old German town, and far from all 
the tumult of the world that could disturb the peaceful toil of art, 
my undertaking would be safe from the influences of inartistic sur- 
roundings, and could go on independently and safely to its comple- 
tion. The corner-stone of the festival theatre (Festspielhaus) was 
laid there, on the bill in Baireuth, in the year 1872, amid hopeful 
and joyful anticipations, and surrounded by a large circle of my 
friends and adherents ; and the day was celebrated by the render- 
ing of Beethoven’s “ Ninth Symphony ”— itself the ideal corner- 
stone of that national art which was here to give to the victorious 
German people the first actual example of a great festal presenta- 
tion of its results—of a perfected dramatic-musical performance. 
If it had happened in France, at the time of its greatest national 
glory, that, in a similar case, an artist already worthily known by 
his works had sought to found an institution of great national im- 
portance, for the preservation and encouragement of the noblest art 
of the great masters of his race, and had appealed for aid to the 
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assistance of his people—in such a case it can hardly be doubted 
that the state also would have done its best to help him. In France 
there would have been at least such a degree of intelligent under- 
standing of his aims as would have made it clear that here was 
something designed to give a peculiarly characteristic exhibition of 
the nation’s powers ; and that the successful completion of such an 
undertaking would be a distinguished national honor. Nothing 
like that which I had planned, and at length, with the help of 
enthusiastic friends, had confidently begun, had ever been ventured 
upon before ; and it would have been amply worthy of the support 
of our young imperial Government, which could not have inaugu- 
rated its brilliant reign more gloriously than by such support freely 
given to a purely ideal object, and for a purely ideal motive. This 
might have been the more confidently looked f. ~, inasmuch as the 
German people itself is poor, and never has large means at com- 
mand for satisfying its ideal wants (in spite of the fact that the 
ideal side of the German character has always found among the 
people its greatest representatives and apostles) ; while the Gov- 
ernment, on the other hand, was at this moment rich even to super- 
fluity by the terms of its treaty with its conquered neighbor. 

But the powers that ruled in Germany, neglectful as ever of the 
interest of true art, saw in my efforts now, as they had always seen 
before, nothing but the expression of the most extreme personal am- 
bition ; and in the institution which I had planned nothing but the 
extravagant demands of an extraordinary and unusual presentation 
of my own works, for my own selfish aggrandizement. The attain- 
ment of my end was therefore left entirely to me and to my friends. 
It was only through the self-sacrificing efforts of these latter, who 
founded, in the different towns in which they lived, societies in aid of 
my purpose and known by my name, that, in the long four years that 
passed before its completion, enough money was raised to finish the 
theatre-building as it had been originally designed. And even then 
the great festival performance destined to take place there could 
never have been carried out had not my adherents, powerless as 
they were in this respect, received the assistance of that other noble 
friend, who now came personally and generously to the aid of an 
enterprise that had so often been upon the verge of failure. Never 
has such a work been carried out amid greater difficulties and anx- 
ieties, or amid more petty hindrances, than beset this “ ideal thea- 
tre” at Baireuth, and the voluntary assembling in it of all that 
could be most carefully chosen from the best resources of the stage, 
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for the first production of a great German dramatic festival—a 
performance that, in spite of all its trammels, was essentially in 
accord with true art principles—the thrice-repeated presentation of 
the four parts of my “Ring des Nibelungen,” in the summer of the 
year 1876. 

The performance of the trilogy evidently produced upon its 
audience, which was made up of the most widely different elements, 
a more than ordinary effect. The exceptional circumstances under 
which it took place, giving it the air of a solemn festival ; the two 
years’ careful preparation of the chosen body of performers, for a 
unity of style in their performance which would have been impos- 
sible in the ordinary course of their occupation ; the unusual and, 
in its general effect, imposing design of the theatre, in which the 
individual novel features all proved excellent parts of the whole ; 
and especially the mystic and ideally pure tones of the invisible 
orchestra, and the perfectly unobstructed view of the stage from 
all sides of the broad amphitheatre—all these things united to pro- 
duce a deep impression of something quite outside the ordinary 
course—an effect which showed itself distinctly in the call at once 
made for a repetition of the performance. It was noteworthy that 
this call was everywhere addressed to me personally, and referred 
only to the enjoyment given by my “ Nibelungen.” It was clear that 
my real more than personal object was even now not understood ; 
and even now, not a single branch of government authority—even 
in view of this successful result—could be induced to make an effort 
to turn what had thus been shown to be entirely possible, to the 
iasting good of national art. That which individual German love 
of art had achieved in one isolated instance, found in the new 
empire no kindred soil where, despite all the political changes that 
had come about, there seemed to be the least thought of attempting 
to foster the revival of that German genius which had lain dormant 
for half a century. The public at large, too, seemed well content, 
as the “Nibelungen” passed from stage to stage of the German 
city theatres, played without the least conception of its true require- 
ments. Here, generally disfigured by abridgment, and presented 
among surroundings for which it had never been designed, it soon 
won such hearty applause that it seemed incomprehensible why any 
one should think of repeating it, especially in Baireuth ! 

And now, precisely when it seemed to me most necessary to go 
on earnestly with the institution I had planned for giving regularly 
repeated model performances, I found myself saddled with a diffi- 
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cult task, which, like everything else, I was left alone to carry out— 
I had personally to make up the considerable deficit which had re- 
mained after the production of the trilogy had been achieved with 
such difficulty. Once more concerts must be given, concessions 
must be made, and agreements entered into, which spoiled for me 
the ideal pleasure I had had in my work, at the very moment when 
I was generally envied for the brilliant result of my energy, and 
when people, taking no account of the aims I had carefully explained 
to them so long before, were saying with surprise that now, at least, 
they should suppose I might be content with what I had achieved. 

In the midst of all the evils which I have here only suggested, 
I had not for a moment lost sight of my ideal object. I would 
never have undertaken mere repetitions of extraordinary dramatic 
and musical festivals, such as the public called for, unless guaran- 
tees had been given me that such repetitions should form a part of 
that organized institution which I had in mind—which would make 
not only isolated performances possible, but would establish a regu- 
lar system of training for the production of all the masterpieces of 
our art. Once more, therefore, I brought forward the plan of a 
kind of training-school, in which young musicians desirous of im- 
provement should be invited to enroll themselves for practice under 
my leadership—at first in what was now so completely wanting, 
the true and artistic rendering of the symphonic works of Haydn, 
Mozart, and Beethoven. After the accomplishment of this pleasant 
task, they were, if possible, to go on, with the assistance of singers 
of merit, to take up the older dramatic works of our composers— 
now so wretchedly hurried over in our oddly-mixed operatic réper- 
toires—and to rehearse them with the utmost care. By this natural 
and normal progress I hoped once more to attain, with rightly-de- 
veloped strength, the point necessary for a truly great festival per- 
formance, for which I offered to finish my “ Parsifal,” a work which 
I had begun just after the production of the “ Nibelungen,” in ac- 
cordance with a scheme I had for some time had in mind. 

As the result of an appeal which I issued in the autumn of 
1877, this much was finally accomplished: the different societies 
already formed were united into a general association, having its 
central point at Baireuth, whose members were to have, in consid- 
eration of a small yearly contribution (fifteen marks), the exclusive 
right to attend the rehearsals as well as the performances; while 
the greater voluntary contributions of friends of larger means were 
to establish a permanent fund as the lasting basis of the under- 
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taking. After my previous experience, all further attempt to secure 
aid from government sources was abandoned. To gain the assist- 
ance of the German public at large for the purposes of the associa- 
tion, I found it necessary to make the new festival-piece, my “ Par- 
sifal,” a somewhat nearer object of expectation—to place it, in fact, 
in immediate prospect. And this new promise had so favorable an 
effect, that in the year since it was made our Patronatsverein has 
increased to the number of sixteen hundred members, in more than 
two hundred cities in Germany and elsewhere. In order to make 
it possible to carry out my ideas as I have just explained them, even 
this membership must be trebled ; or else a considerable capital 
must be placed at our disposal from some source or other—a fund 
the interest of which would be sufficient to pay the expenses of 
yearly practice-meetings and of perhaps triennial performances, and 
which must be supplied without regard to any means received from 
the participation of the public. 

Could this be had, the institution toward which all the efforts 
of my life have been given might be completely and permanently 
secured. But, though the sum needed is not relatively a large one, 
it must needs seem so to the powers who could grant it to us, for 
they have not learned the importance of the ideal element in the 
culture of their people. Perhaps the moment will come when some 
man of more than ordinary character, placed in a position of author- 
ity, will say to himself that after all it is an irresponsible way of 
using money, to spend enough of it every year to support dry semi- 
naries which shut their doors, with the stolid obstinacy that is the 
cause of their own unfruitfulness, against all the influences of a living 
art—or to maintain court theatres which, unworthy of their name, 
are given over to commonplace rivalry with the lowest class of 
theatrical speculators ; while those who do all this refuse to appro- 
priate anything whatever toward a single attempt to secure a per- 
manent institution, which has had its origin in a true artistic pur- 
pose, which seeks to preserve forever a most characteristic mani- 
festation of the German mind—to preserve the great, incomparable 
art of our great masters, that it may awaken a true appreciation of 
the nature and worth of that art in the nation that gave those 
masters being! At all events, the experience of a long life has 
taught me to my sorrow that the earnest support of such a purely 
ideal cause cannot be expected from the people at large, as it 
exists to-day in our united Germany. German art will never be 
placed in a position of security by the voluntary act of the German 
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nation, but will be led thither by the accident of some single, indi- 
vidual aid. 

But I turn aside from these discouraging experiences, to find a 
pleasanter ending for my paper. A former esteemed representative 
of the United States at the German Court once assured me that, 
when the people of his country should find time to devote them- 
selves seriously to wsthetic culture, my art would prove the first of 
all to appeal to the heart of the young nation. I was reminded of 
these words when, just before the centennial celebration of the 
foundation of the Republic, the request reached me from America 
that I would compose a festival march for the great jubilee. It 
was with special pleasure that I undertook the task—giving to the 
work the motto (from Goethe’s “ Faust”) that seemed best to point 
to my ideal for the American Union : 


“ He only has true liberty—true life— 
To whom they are the prize of daily strife.” 


And my composition seems to have been received with a thorough 
understanding of my aim; for in a notice of its performance, 
which was sent to me, it was pointed out that precisely that quality 
of ideal energy, which I had endeavored to express in my music, 
was the form of highest development which the American character 
should set before it as its goal. 

Among the guests at the performance of my trilogy, too, were 
many from beyond the ocean, who came hoping to hear something 
which, it is true, they could not find presented to them at home, 
but which the atmosphere of a traditional system of false culture 
had not made it impossible for them to enjoy. 

It is said that your famous General Grant once prophesied that 
all the world would some day speak one language. It would only 
seem possible, at first thought, to conceive of such a language as a 
kind of universal jargon made up of all manner of heterogeneous 
ingredients, and equivalent to the destruction of all strong idio- 
matic expression, and so of all that art which lives only in speech. 
But those who stood by, at the laying of the corner-stone of my 
theatre, and heard the singing of “Seid umschlungen, Millionen,” 
in the closing chorus of Beethoven’s symphony, could make a simi- 
lar yet widely different prophecy. They could see that Grant’s 
words might be fulfilled in another fashion than that which the 
distinguished American had in mind. Such a fulfillment, in fact, 
we see already: German music already unites the nations of the 
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world—even to those beyond the sea—by an ideal bond. Our great 
masters, by those noble works which have won the admiration of 
_all lands, have made it certain that this alone can ever be the true, 
natural, living world-language. And let us, who look back to them 
with heartfelt reverence, see to it that we reach that ideal toward 
which I have striven unceasingly throughout my life. Let us see to 
it that the original, pure, vigorous style of this great German music 
—and of that visible form, the universal drama, in which its spirit is 
best revealed—shall be preserved to it ; so that the influence of the 
German mind, upon a world which will always need that influence, 
shall not be perverted and false and therefore worthless, but true, 
noble, and vigorous, and therefore in the highest degree salutary, 
beneficent, and broadening in its effects. 

Such is the wish and hope of the German artist who has here 
sought to give, to such sympathetie readers as he may find beyond 
the sea, the story of his ideal and the story of his life; and who 
now bids them farewell, in the hope that they and he may some time 
meet again, as earnest co-workers in the domain of ideal, spiritual 


progress. 


Ricuarp WAGNER. 
























IV. 
THE DIARY OF A PUBLIC MAN. 


UNPUBLISHED PASSAGES OF THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


PART II. 


THE IGNOMINIOUS NIGHT-RIDE FROM HARRISBURG, 


Washington, February 24th.—Since I sat and listened to the sil- 
very but truly satanic speech of Senator Benjamin, on his taking 
leave of the Senate three weeks ago, nothing has affected me so 
painfully as this most unfortunate night-trip of Mr. Lincoln’s from 
Harrisburg here. It is in every imaginable way a most distressing 
and ill-advised thing, and I can scarcely trust myself to think of it, 
even here alone in my room. Mr. Seward feels about it as I do, 
though he affects, with his usual and rather exasperating assump- 
tion of levity, to laugh it off. But it has shaken my confidence, 
and it will shake the confidence of a good many more people in the 
reality of his influence over this strange new man from the West. 
It gives a weight and importance of the most dangerous sort, too, 
to the stories which the opponents of a peaceful and satisfactory 
adjustment have been so sedulously putting about in regard to the 
disposition of the border States, and particularly of Maryland ; and 
it can not fail to excite a most mischievous feeling of contempt for 
the personal character of Mr. Lincoln himself throughout the coun- 
try, especially at the South, where it is most important that people 
should at this moment have been made to understand that the new 
Administration comes into power in the ordinary legitimate way, 
and will be presided over by a man of law and order, who has con- 
fidence in himself, in the people of the country, and in the innate 
loyalty of Americans to the law. I do not believe one word of the 
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cock-and-bull story of the Italian assassins, which Mr. Seward told 
me to-day had been communicated to Mr. Lincoln as coming from 
General Scott ; and it was clear to me that Mr. Seward himself did 
not believe one word of it. Even with the brief glimpse I got in 
New York of Mr. Lincoln, I am slow to believe in his being so 
weak and vulgar a man as this performance indicates, and I am 
satisfied that some extraordinary pressure must have been exerted 
upon him to make him do a thing which, at any time, would have 
been deplorable and scandalous, and which appears to me, happen- 
ing at this moment, to be nothing less than calamitous. I can 
think of nothing else. It really throws the whole machinery of 
our system off its center. Are we really drifting into the wake 
of Spanish America? This can not be; and yet, when we have 
reached a point at which an elected President of the United States 
consents to be smuggled through by night to the capital of the 
country, lest he should be murdered in one of the chief cities of the 
Union, who can blame the rest of the world for believing that we 
are a failure, or quarrel with desperadoes, like Wigfall, for taking 
it for granted? It is sickening. 


THE BLAIRS AS MR. LINCOLN’S EVIL GENIUS, 


Washington, February 25th.—A visit this morning from Sena- 
tor Douglas, and who is as much concerned as I am at the turn affairs 
are taking. He feels exactly as I do over this wretched smuggling 
business ; and both startles and shocks me by what he tells me of 
Mr. Seward’s share in it, asserting positively, as of his own knowl- 
edge, that, at the urgent request of General Scott, Mr. Seward sent 
his son to Mr. Lincoln at Philadelphia, to impress upon him and his 
friends the imminent peril they would be in at Baltimore. I ex- 
pressed my utter surprise, and asked him if he had spoken with Mr. 
Seward on the subject since Saturday. He had not. “But you 
must remember,” he said, “that in all this business General Scott 
does with Seward as he pleases ; and General Scott is an old woman 
in the hands of those born conspirators and makers of mischief— 
the Blairs.” He went on from this to give me his reasons for be- 
lieving that the Blairs were moving heaven and earth to get control 
of Mr. Lincoln’s Administration ; and that they have made more 
progress that way than is at all suspected, even by Mr. Seward. I 
do not like any of the Blairs, and indeed I know nobody who does. 
But of them all I like Montgomery least ; and I can imagine no- 
thing less to be desired than his entrance into the Cabinet, which 
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Senator Douglas regards as inevitable. He goes further than I 
can in his views as to the policy which he thinks the Blairs are 
bent on cajoling or compelling Mr. Lincoln to adopt. They are 
codperating now for the moment, he thinks, with the extreme 
anti-Seward men both here and in New York. “ What they really 
want,” said Senator Douglas, “is a civil war. They are deter- 
mined, first, on seeing slavery abolished by force, and then on ex- 
pelling the whole negro race from the continent. That was old 
Blair’s doctrine, sir, long ago; and that is Montgomery’s doctrine, sir,” 
he said, with even more than his usual emphasis ; “and, if they can 
get and keep their grip on Lincoln, this country will never see peace 
or prosperity again, in your time, or in mine, or in our children’s 
children’s time. They will be the evil genius, sir, of the republic. 
They, and nobody else, you may depend upon it, will be found at 
the bottom of this abominable smuggling scheme.” I asked Sena- 
tor Douglas how it could have been possible for anybody to per- 
suade Mr. Lincoln into such a suicidal act, unless he is a lamentably 
weak and pliable character. “No, he is not that, sir,” was his 
reply ; “but he is eminently a man of the atmosphere which sur- 
rounds him. He has not yet got out of Springfield, sir. He has 
Springfield people with him. He has his wife with him. He does 
not know that he is President-elect of the United States, sir. He 
does not see that the shadow he casts is any bigger now than it 
was last year. It will not take him long to find it out when he 


has got established in the White House. But he has not found it * 


out yet. Besides, he knows that he is a minority President, and 
that breaks him down.” Mr. Douglas then went on to give me 
some painful details as to Mr. Lincoln’s domestic life and habitual 
associations in Illinois, which were very discouraging. He wound 
up by saying that he had made up his mind to see Mr. Lincoln at 
once and tell him the truth. 


MR. STANTON’S ESTIMATE OF LINCOLN. 


I called at Willard’s Hotel, and left my card for Mr. Lincoln, 
who had gone out. But, as I was crossing Fourteenth Street, I 
met the Attorney-General, who stopped me to ask if I had seen 
the President-elect since he “crept into Washington.” It is im- 
possible to be more bitter or malignant than he is; every word 
was a suppressed and a very ill-suppressed sneer, and it cost me 
something to keep my temper in talking with him. even for a few 
moments. When he found that I had only met Mr. Lincoln once, 
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to my recollection, he launched out into a downright tirade about 
him, saying he “had met him at the bar, and found him a low, 
cunning clown.” I could not resist telling him as we parted, that 
I hoped the President would take an official and not a personal 
view of his successor in any relations he might have with him. 
I think he felt the thrust, for he bowed more civilly than he is 
~apt to do, when he left me. But Mr. Stanton’s insolence shows 
how very mischievous the effect of this wretched blunder has al- 
ready been ; and, while it appalls me even to suppose that Mr. Sew- 
ard can have had any hand in it, it is not much more satisfactory 
to believe that he really has so little influence with Mr. Lincoln as 
would be implied in his not having been consulted as to such a 
step at such a juncture. 


a 


DID FLOYD ORDER ANDERSON TO FORT SUMTER? 


ah 


Washington, February 26th.—At dinner to-day I sat next to 
Mr. , who told me positively, as of his own knowledge, that An- 
derson’s movement to Fort Sumter was made directly in pursuance 
of a discretion communicated to him as from the President himself, 
and he added an extraordinary assertion that he knew it to have 
been recommended by Floyd, and as he believed for the purpose, 
which of course Floyd was very careful not to betray to Mr. Bu- 
chanan, of creating a situation which should make an armed explo- 
sion inevitable, and should so force Virginia and the border States 
into secession. The withdrawal of Secretary Cass, he said to me 
(and his personal relations at the White House certainly ought to 
make him an authority, especially when speaking confidentially as 
he knew he was to-day), roused the President to a sense of the dan- 
gerous position in which he is placed by reason of his well-known 
political and personal good will toward the South and leading 
Southern men. “He has never been the same man that he was, 
since that day,” said . He was positive about the instructions 
sent to Anderson; and reiterated his assertion two or three times 
with an emphasis which I thought well to moderate, though, as Mr. 
Flores, a lively little South American Minister, sat next him on the 
other hand, there is no great danger, I think, of his having been un- 
derstood by anybody but myself. 


THE CONFUSION OVER MR. LINCOLN’S CABINET. 


Later on in the evening came over and sat by me to urge me 
to go with him to-morrow to see Mr. Lincoln in regard to the Cabi- 
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net appointments. He was much agitated and concerned about 
them, having gotten into his head, for reasons which he gave me, 
that Mr. Lincoln, in his despair of harmonizing the Seward men 
with the Chase men, has concocted or had concocted for him a plan 
of putting Corwin into the State Department, sending Seward to 
England, and giving the Treasury to New York. I listened to him 
patiently, and I own I was startled by some of the facts he told me; 
but I have pointed out to him that, however close might be the ties 
between Mr. Corwin and Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Chase could not be 
counted out in this way unless with his own consent, which I did 
not believe could be got, and that I am beginning to think that Mr. 
Chase holds the new President a good deal more tightly in his hand 
than Mr. Seward does. I declined peremptorily to call upon Mr. 
Lincoln in the business ; though I said I should certainly call upon 
him as a matter of respect, and that, if he gave me any reason or 
opportunity to speak of his Cabinet, I should tell him frankly what 
Ithought. I found quite as strongly impressed as Mr. Douglas 
by the machinations of the Blairs, and quite as fearful of their suc- 
cess. He showed me a letter he had received a fortnight ago from 
Mr. Draper, in New York, expressing great anxiety as to Mr. 
Seward’s position in the Cabinet in case of the nomination of Mr. 
Chase, and intimating an intention of visiting Washington with 
several other gentlemen for the purpose of making Mr. Lincoln 
understand that he must absolutely drop the idea of putting Mr. 
Chase into the Treasury. I told him that Mr. Weed had to-day 
expressed the same ideas to me, and I asked him if he did not 
know that a counter-pressure was putting on Mr. Lincoln to ex- 
clude Mr. Seward. “Suppose,” I said, “they should both be ex- 
cluded ?” 

We were very late, and while the whist was going on I had a 
very interesting talk with about Mr. Benjamin, in the course 
of which he told me a story so characteristic of all the persons so 
concerned in it that I must jot itdown. We happened to speak 
of Soulé and the curious letter which he published the other day. 
“T dined with Benjamin,” said , “in January, a day or two 
after that letter appeared, and calling his attention to what seemed 
to me the nut of it, being the passage in which Soulé eloquent- 
ly calls upon Louisiana, if she must leave the Union, not to follow 
the leadership of men who, with the Federal power at their back, 
had not been able to protect her rights within the Union, I said 
to him, ‘C’est de vous et de Slidell gwil a voulu parler’?” Ben- 
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jamin laughed, as did St. Martin and Hocmelle of the French Lega- 
tion, who were also of the company, and replied: “Of course” 
(he was speaking of us), “that is the ruin of poor Soulé, that he 
can not conceal his morbid hatred of both of us—that, and his con- 
genital incapacity of telling the truth ; he loves lying, loves it more 
than anything else ; loves it jusgu’d la folie!” Then Benjamin 
went on to tell a story of an encounter between himself and Soulé, 
on the way to Mexico, whither Soulé was going to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the carrying out of the Tehuantepec scheme. When he found 
Benjamin on board of the boat, which he had not expected, he vol- 
unteered the absurd statement to Benjamin that he was only going 
to Vera Cruz en route pour Tampico! Of course he did not go to 
Tampico, but to the capital ; and, when he got to the capital, he 
opened his batteries on Tehuantepec, by informing the Mexican 
President that he had been specially deputed by President Bu- 
chanan to advise with him on the international relations of the two 
countries ; though he might have ascertained, with tact and a very 
little trouble, that Mr. Forsyth had already cautioned the Mexican 
Government, by direction of President Buchanan, against having 
any dealings with Soulé at all! I did not say to , though I 
was on the point of saying it, that I was not at all sure whether 
this curious story best illustrated the innate mendacity of Soulé, or 
the innate duplicity of a more exalted personage. is very 
bitter now against Benjamin, though still under the glamour, as I 
must confess myself to be in a measure, of his charming personal 
ways, and his rare and lucid intelligence. At this very dinner to 
which he referred early in January, tells me Benjamin spoke of 
the arrangements and projects of the Confederate organizers, with an 
apparent intimate knowledge of them all ; saying that the Confeder- 
ate Congress would assemble at Montgomery before February 15th, 
and choose a President, so that Lincoln should find himself con- 
fronted, when he took the oath in March, by a complete government, 
extending at least over eight States, and offering peace or war to his 
choice. does not believe the story about Yancey from Montgom- 
ery to-day. He thinks Benjamin will be sent as Confederate Com- 
missioner to Europe, to seek recognition ; and certainly a more dan- 
gerous one could not be selected. He would hurt us abroad as much 
as Yancey would help us. On reaching home, I found a note from 
, full of hopes for to-morrow, which I can see no reason for 
sharing, and another from Mr. Weed to the same effect, telling me 
that Mr. Douglas would see Mr. Lincoln to-night. I do not see that 
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the Peace Conferences have advanced us one step from the point 
where we were in January, when Mr. Ledyard came to see me, tell- 
ing me that General Cass had been electrified into better spirits, ill 
as he then was, by the absolute certainty that Mr. Seward and Mr. 
Crittenden had so got their heads together as to insure a satisfac- 
tory settlement “the very next day.” How many days have since 
gone by with no such result ; and what is before us now but imbe- 
cility if not worse, in the government we have, and utter distraction 
in the councils of a government we are to have? Poor General 
Cass! I bade him good-by yesterday, and I suspect for ever. I 
should not be surprised if the journey brings him to the end, and I 
hope he has not been allowed to carry out his purpose of seeking an 
interview with Mr. Lincoln. He is not strong enough to bear the 
excitement, and it can do no good, I fear. 


WITH MR. LINCOLN IN WASHINGTON, 


Washington, February 28th.—Half an hour with Mr. Lincoln 
to-day, which confirms all my worst fears. I should say he is at his 
wits’ ends, if he did not seem to me to be so thoroughly aware 
of the fact that some other people are in that condition. I told 
him frankly, on his own provocation to the subject, what I thought 
would be the advantages to his Administration, and to the country, 
of putting into the Cabinet, and gave him to understand, as 
plainly as I thought becoming, that he must not look on me as act- 
ing in concert with any set of men to urge that nomination, or any 
other nomination, upon him, I think he saw that I was in earnest ; 
and, at all events, he advised me to write to in the terms in 
which I wished to write to him. 

I was sorry to find him anxious about the safety of Washing- 
ton, and he asked me some questions about Captain Stone, which 
surprised me a little, and annoyed me more. I told him what I 
knew of Stone personally, and what had been said to me about 
hig, by the most competent men in the army, at the time when 
he first came here, by General Scott’s wish, to reorganize the mili- 
tia of the District. He seemed very glad to hear of this, and was 
very much taken with a story which I told him, and for the accu- 
racy of which I could vouch, that when Captain Stone, upon an 
urgent recommendation of General Scott, was appointed to the 
command of the District militia, in January, Governor Floyd was 
excessively enraged, and tried to get his own nephew, “Charley 
Jones,” who had been previously nominated for the post, and who 
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is a desperate fellow, to insult Stone, pick a quarrel with him, and 
shoot him. Mr. Lincoln’s melancholy countenance lighted up with 
a twinkle in his eye. “That was not such a bad idea of Floyd’s,” 
he said, in a slow, meditative sort of way. “Of course, I’m glad 
Stone wasn’t shot, and that there wasn’t any breach of the peace ; 
but—if the custom could be generally introduced, it might lubricate 
matters in the way of making political appointments!” After a 
little, he recurred to the dangerous condition of Washington. I 
then spoke very earnestly, for it was clear to me that he must be 
still under the pressure of the same evil counsels which had led him 
into that dreadful business of the night-ride from Harrisburg ; and 
I urged him to put absolute confidence in the assurances of Captain 
Stone. I told him, what I believe to be perfectly true, that the 
worst stories about the intended incursions into Washington, and 
the like, all originate with men like George Saunders, of New York, 
and Arnold Harris, of Tennessee, once a particular follower of 
President Buchanan, but now a loud and noisy secessionist—men 
who came into my mind because I had passed them in the hall of 
the very hotel in which we were talking, and in which they have 
been telling wonderful stories of conspiracy and assassination, from 
the hotel porches, to anybody who will listen to them for weeks past. 
He listened to me very attentively, and, suddenly stretching out his 
hand, picked up and handed me a note to look at. I recognized 
Senator Sumner’s handwriting as I took it, and was not, therefore, 
particularly surprised to find it alarmish and mysterious in tone, 
bidding Mr. Lincoln, for particular reasons, to be very careful how 
he went out alone at night. I saw that Mr. Lincoln watched me 
while I read the note, and I perhaps may have expressed in my 
countenance an opinion of the communication which I did not 
think it civil to put into words, merely reiterating, as I laid it back 
on the table, my own conviction that there was nothing to fear in 
Washington, and no occasion for measures likely to influence the 
public mind unfavorably in other parts of the country. As I 
arose to go, Mr. Lincoln pulled himself together up out of the 
rocking-chair, into which he had packed himself, and, scanning 
me good-naturedly for a moment, said, very abruptly, “ You never 
put backs with Sumner, did you?” I suppose I looked as much 
surprised as I felt ; but I laughed and said that I did not think I 
ever had done so. “ Well, 1 supposed not,” he said; and then, 
hesitating a moment, went on: “ When he was in here I asked him 
to measure with me, and do you know he made a little speech about 
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it.” I tried to look civilly curious, and Mr. Lincoln, with an in- 
describable glimmer all over his face, continued: “ Yes,” he said, 
“he told me he thought ‘this was a time for uniting our fronts and 
not our backs before the enemies of the country,’ or something like 
that. It was very fine. But I reckon the truth was ”—and at this 
point I was compelled against my will to laugh aloud—“I reckon 
the truth was, he was—afraid to measure!” And with this he 
looked down with some complacency on his own really indescrib- 
able length of limb. “He is a good piece of a man, though— 
Sumner,” he added, half quizzically, half apologetically, “and a 
good man. I have never had much to do with bishops down where 
we live ; but, do you know, Sumner is just my idea of a bishop.” 
At that moment a door opened, and a lady came in, in not a very 
ceremonious way, I thought, dressed as if either just about to go 
into the street, or having just come in. Mr. Lincoln presented me 
to her as his wife, and I exchanged a few words with her. Per- 
haps I looked at her through the mist of what Senator Douglas had 
intimated to me ; but certainly she made a disagreeable impression 
on me. She is not ill-looking, and, though her manners are not 
those of a well-bred woman of the world, there would be nothing 
particularly repulsive about them, were it not for the hard, almost 
coarse tone of her voice, and for something very like cunning in 
“the expression of her face. With the recollection of Mr. Douglas’s 
account of her relations with her husband, the thought involuntarily 
occurred to me of the contrast between his own beautiful and most 
graceful wife and this certainly dowdy and to me most unprepos- 
sessing little woman. I think if the wives had been voted for, even 
by the women, Mr. Douglas would be President-elect to-day. 

The passages were thronged as I came out. On the stairs I met 
Mr. Bell, who stepped aside with me for a moment to tell me how 
much he was impressed with the conservative tone of Mr. Lincoln’s 
mind, and to go over the story I had yesterday heard of the inter- 
view of Tuesday night. I did not think it worth while to dampen 
his feelings by hinting what judgments I had formed of it all from 
Senator Douglas’s account of it, nor to ask him what hope there 
could be from these propositions of the Peace Congress after what 
took place yesterday in the New York delegation. But the truth 
is, I am losing all heart and hope; there has been more Cabinet- 
making than peace-making in the Peace Congress ; and I am be- 
ginning to be afraid that the Virginia secessionists are trifling de- 
signedly with Mr. Seward and all our friends. 
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THE RELATIONS OF MR. SEWARD WITH MR. LINCOLN. 


Mr. Douglas came to see me late this evening. He has been some 
time with Mr. Lincoln it seems—last night again, not of course at 
the jam and “reception,” but in a private earnest talk about the 
Peace Congress and the efforfs of the extreme men in Congress to 
make it abortive. He was more agitated and distressed than I have 
ever seen him ; and it is impossible not to feel that he really and 
truly loves his country in a way not too common, I fear now, in 
Washington ; but I really can not make out what he expected Mr. 
Lincoln to do. He told me he had urged Mr. Lincoln to recom- 
mend the instant calling of a national convention, upon which point 
Mr. Seward agrees with him, as his motion in the Senate shows to- 
day. But he admitted that he had no success in getting Mr. Lin- 
coln to a point on the subject, and this led us to a question of what 
Mr. Lincoln really means to say in his inaugural. I found that 
Senator Douglas knew just as well as I knew that Mr. Lincoln has 
not confided this yet, even to Mr. Seward ; but I could not get him 
to feel as I do how strangely compromising this is to all our hopes of 
a settlement through the influence of Mr. Seward. How is it pos- 
sible that Mr. Lincoln can intend to put Mr. Seward at the head of 
his Administration, if he leaves him thus in the dark as to the pur- 
port of the first great act of his official life, now only four days off ! 
I can not even reconcile Mr. Seward’s acquiescence in such a course 
with the respect I would like to feel for him as a man; and it 
seems to me absolutely discouraging as to the outlook for the 
country. 


MR. LINCOLN HIS OWN PRIVY COUNCIL, 


Senator Douglas could not or would not see this, even though 
he admitted that he knew the inaugural address to have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Lincoln himself, without consulting anybody, so far 
as it appears, at Springfield ; and though he could give me no good 
reason for believing that Mr. Lincoln has so much as shown it to 
Mr. Seward or anybody else since he reached Washington. Every- 
thing seems to me to be at sixes and sevens among the very men 
who ought to be consulting and acting together with united efforts 
to force the conservative will of the country on all the desperate 
intriguers of both sections. Senator Douglas tells me to-night that 
an effort is making now to get, not Corwin, but Sumner, into the 
State Department, but that Mr. Adams has refused to have any- 
thing to do with it. It is only what was to have been expected of 
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aman of Mr. Adams’s good sense ; it only illustrates t 
tion of the rule or ruin faction in the Republican party ; 
I can not help but feeling, is a very formidable force to deal 
especially when brought to bear upon such a man as Mr. Lincolm, 
with his executive inexperience, and in the presence of the unpre- 
cedented difficulties with which he is to deal. 

Still I can not think he will let go his hold on Mr, Seward and 
the great body of strong, sound opinion which Mr. Seward now 
undoubtedly represents. My chief fear, and as to this Senator 
Douglas agrees with me, is from Mr. Seward’s own friends and 
representatives here. These New-Yorkers are the most singular 
combinations of arrogance and timidity in politics I have ever 
heard or read of. I do not wonder that the Western men dislike 
them ; they are almost as much of a mystery to their nearest neigh- 
bors. Before going, Senator Douglas had a word to say about 
President Buchanan and the South Carolina Commissioners. He 
tells me that it has now been ascertained that the President nom- 
inated his Pennsylvania Collector at Charleston on the very day, 
almost at the very moment, when he was assuring Colonel Orr, 
through one of his retainers, that he was disposed to accede to the 
demands of South Carolina if they were courteously and with proper 
respect presented to him. They rewrote their letter accordingly, 
submitted it to the President’s agents, who approved it and sent it 
to the White House. This, Senator Douglas says, was on January 
3d, in the morning. The Commissioners spent the afternoon in 
various places, and dined out early. On coming in, they found 
their letter to the President awaiting them. It had been returned 
to them by a messenger from the White House, about three o’clock 
p. M.; and on the back was an endorsement, not signed by any one, 
and in a clerkly handwriting, to the effect that the President de- 
clined to receive the communication! They ordered their trunks 
packed at once, and left for home by way of Richmond on the four- 
o’clock morning train, feeling, not unreasonably, that they had been 
both duped and insulted. 


LORD LYONS ON THE SITUATION. 


Washington, Friday, March Ist.—I had a most interesting but 
gloomy conversation with Lord Lyons this morning, having to call 
on him in relation to ’s business with those vexatious people in 
Barbadoes and Antigua. We fell into conversation after getting 
through with this ; and, though he is the most discreet of men, he 
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ook than most of our own people here seemed to be. He 


axold American blood in his veins, which does not perhaps count 

or much ; but his family have had trouble enough with the eman- 
cipation business to make him grave, he says, when he contemplates 
the possible complications of the negro question to arise out of the 
conflict here, and he put the prospect as to that in quite a new light 
to me, I am ashamed to say, when he said that, to him, the ques- 
tion of peace or war did not appear to be in the least contingent 
upon anything that might or might not be said or enacted here in 
Washington. “ How are you going to dispose of the actual occu- 
pation, unlawfully, or by force, of United States premises in these 
seceded States?” he said. ‘“ How can the new President acquiesce 
in that occupation? And, if he does not acquiesce in it, how will 
he put an end to it ?” I really could make no answer to these 
questions, and they haunt me now as they have not before. How 
can any negotiations with Virginia affect the situation actually 
created for us in South Carolina, and Georgia, and Texas, and 
Florida? Can Mr. Lincoln pass over this difficulty in his inaugu- 
ral? And yet how can he deal with it as things now stand with- 
out bringing the shadow of war over the land? Another thing 
that Lord Lyons said struck me, which was that, while England 
could not possibly have anything to gain by a real rupture of the 
Union, the case was clearly different with France, under her present 
policy and engagements on this side of the water. 

I left the British Minister, feeling as if I had just landed at 
Washington, and come in contact with the seething peril of the 
day for the first time. I can not but think that his opinion of the 
situation is affected by his European training and ideas, and that 
he under-estimates the force here of that sober second thought of 
the people which has saved us so often, and I must hope will save 
us again now. 


INCREASING BUSINESS TROUBLES AND COMPLICATIONS, 


Washington, March 2d.—The distress at home grows hourly 
worse and worse. And this preposterous tariff which they have 
assumed to establish at Montgomery points to a still worse state of 
things. If there are many at Montgomery bent, like some of the 
worst men we have here, on really driving the two sections into 
war, they are taking the direct way to their horrible purpose. I 
can get no positive light as to the actual state of things in regard 
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to Fort Sumter ; though —— writes to me from New York that 
he is positive Mr. Holt has taken measures to secure reéenforce- 
ments for the fort, and that it will not be evacuated certainly be- 
fore Mr. Buchanan retires. The news that the Confederates have 
made Mr. Toombs their Secretary of State is very ominous. There 
is no wilder or more unsafe man alive ; and his last speech in the 
Senate was as detestable in point of spirit as the maiden speech, on 
the other side, of that noisy and vulgar cockney Orator Puff, Senator 
Baker, who came here heralded as such a wonder of eloquence, and 
who went to pieces so completely in his first effort under the close 
and withering fire of Benjamin. I met the man again to-day as I 
passed into the National, and I really could hardly speak to him 
civilly. It is such men as he who play into the hands of the worst 
enemies of the country and of common sense at the South. 


MR. LINCOLN MAKES HIS OWN CABINET. 


There can be no doubt about it any longer. This man from 
Illinois is not in the hands of Mr. Seward. Heaven grant that he 
may not be in other hands—not to be thought of with patience ! 
These New York men have done just what they have been saying 


they would do, and with just the result which I have from the first 
expected ; though I own there are points in the upshot which puzzle 
me. I can not feel even sure now that Mr. Seward will be nomi- 
nated at all on Tuesday: and certainly he neither is nor after this 
can be the real head of the Administration, even if his name is on 
the list of the Cabinet. Such folly on the part of those who assume 
to be the especial friends of the one man in whose ability and mod- 
eration the conservative people at the North have most confidence ; 
and such folly at this moment might almost indeed make one de- 
spair of the republic ! 

has just left me. He was one of the party who called on 
Mr. Lincoln to-day to bring matters to a head, and prevent the 
nomination of Chase at all hazards. A nice mess they have made 
of it! Mr. Lincoln received them civilly enough, and listened to 
all they had to say. Speaking one after another, they all urged the 
absolutely essential importance of the presence of Mr. Seward in 
the Cabinet, to secure for it either the support of the North or any 
hearing at the South ; and they all set forth the downright danger 
to the cause of the Union of putting into the Cabinet a man like 
Mr. Chase, identified with and supported by men who did not @esire 
to see the Union maintained on its existing and original basis at all, 
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and who would rather take their chances with a Northern republic, 
extending itself to Canada, than see the Union of our fathers kept 
up on the principles of our fathers. After they had all said their 
say in this vein, Mr. Lincoln, who had sat watching them one 
after another, and just dropping in a word here and there, waited 
a moment, and then asked what they wanted him to do, or to for- 
bear. They all replied that they wished him to forbear from nomi- 
nating Mr. Chase as a member of his Cabinet, because it would not 
be possible for Mr. Seward to sit in the same Administration with 
Mr. Chase. He wouldn’t wish it, and his friends and his State 
would not tolerate it—couldn’t tolerate it—it must not be. 

Then Mr. Lincoln sat looking very much distressed for a few 
moments, after which he began speaking in a low voice, like a man 
quite oppressed and worn down, saying, it was very hard to recon- 
cile conflicting claims and interests ; that he only desired to form 
an Administration that would command the confidence of the coun- 
try and the party ; that he had the deepest respect for Mr. Seward, 
his services, his genius, and all that sort of thing ; that Mr. Chase 
has great claims also, which no one could contest—perhaps not so 
great as Mr. Seward ; but what the party and country wanted was 
the hearty coéperation of all good men and of all sections, and so 
on, and so on, for some time. They all thought he was weakening, 
and they were sure of it, when after a pause he opened a table- 
drawer and took out a paper, saying : “I had written out my choice 
here of Secretaries in the Cabinet after a great deal of pains and 
trouble ; and now you tell me I must break the slate and begin all 
over!” 

He went on then to admit, which still more encouraged them, 
that he had sometimes feared that it would be as they said it was— 
that he might be forced to reconsider his matured and he thought 
judicious conclusions, In view of that possibility, he said he had 
constructed an alternative list of his Cabinet. He did not like it 
half as well as the one of his own deliberate preference, in which 
he would frankly say he had hoped to see Mr. Seward sitting as 
Secretary of State, and Mr. Chase sitting as Secretary of the Trea- 
sury—not half as well; but he could not expect to have things ex- 
actly as he liked them ; and much more to the same effect, which set 
the listeners quite agog with suppressed expectations of carrying 
their great. point. 

“This being the case, gentlemen,” he said, finally, after giving 
the company time to drink in all he had said—“ this being the case, 
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gentlemen, how would it do for us to agree upon a change like 
this?” Everybody, of course, was all attention. “ How would it 
do to ask Mr. Chase to take the Treasury, and to offer the State 
Department to Mr. William F. Dayton, of New Jersey ?” 

—— told me you could have knocked him or any man in the 
room down with a feather. Not one of them could speak. Mr. 
Lincoln went on in a moment, expatiating on his thoughtfulness 
about Mr. Seward. Mr. Dayton, he said, was an old Whig, like 
himself and like Mr. Seward. He was from New Jersey, which 
“is next door to New York.” He had been the Vice-Presidential 
candidate with General Fremont, and was a most conservative, able, 
and sensible man. Mr. Seward could go as Minister to England, 
where his genius would find great scope in keeping Europe straight 
as to the troubles here, and so on, and so forth, for twenty minutes. 

When he got through, one of the company spoke, and said he 
thought they had better thank him for his kindness in listening to 
them, and retire for consultation, which they did. But I fear from 
the tone and the language of —— that there is more cursing than 
consultation going on just now. I must own that I heard him with 
something like consternation. Whether this prefigures an exclusion 
of Mr. Seward from the Cabinet, who can tell? Nor does that 
possibility alone make it alarming. It does not prefigure—it proves . 
that the new Administration will be pitched on a dangerous and 
not on a safe key. It makes what was dark enough before, mid- 
night black. What is to come of it all? 





V. 


CONFESSION OF AN AGNOSTIC. 


Upwarp of a year has elapsed since my old master, An Evolu- 
tionist, advertised in this “ Review” (July, 1878) for a “new reli- 
gion.” I understand that very few of the multitudes, young and 
old, who are dissatisfied with all existing religions, have answered 
that application, and these have proposed schemes which my friend ° 
regards as absurd and fit only to be laughed at. A Bostonian, a 
leading member of one of the literary clubs of the capital of New 
England, advocates rationalism, being an advanced Unitarianism, 
which has got rid of the Bible, forgetting that the system was tried 
from the middle of last century to the middle of this, and utterly 
failed to attract the heart of any man or woman or child toward it ; 
that it was all along felt to be as cold as anicicle ; and that its favor- 
ite rationalistic principles about God and immortality have melted 
away into an offensive yellow foam. A professor in an enlightened 
college proposes a religion without a creed, and has propounded a 
modification of Christianity in which the doctrine of the Trinity is 
allowed in a philosophic sense, @ Ja Hegel, while bloody sacrifice, 
and the need of regeneration, and eternal perdition, are left out ; 
but Christ’s religion has rejected the compromise, and, now that 
everybody knows that revelation has been superseded, nobody cares 
about the residual dregs of a religion which can claim no Divine 
authority. Some Western men have proposed a worship without 
any beliefs, like that of M. Comte, and would set up shows with 
music and processions, and the adoration of heroes such as Buddha, 
and Jesus Christ, and Mohammed, and Oliver Cromwell, and Vol- 
taire, and George Washington, and Emerson—as soon as he is re- 
moved to the land of shades. My friend sees that such a mystic 
faith will be scorned by the hardy farmers and miners of the West, 
though it might be agreeable enough to some of their wives who 
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feel that they must have a worship. My advertising patron is thus 
left, as I confidently anticipated, without a religion. 

I belong to a younger and a more advanced generation ; and I 
am entitled to go beyond my master, even as he went beyond his 
Unitarian teachers. Beliefs or unbeliefs are now hurrying on with 
amazing celerity, and make as much progress in a year as they used 
to do in an age—at this present moment they are rushing on as the 
waters do at Niagara, and are about to take a determined leap. All 
men are acknowledging that there is no hope or fear of a new faith 
being developed ; as some might wish to remove their doubts, or, 
as I know, only to restrict our liberty of thought, or to trouble us 
with ghosts coming out of the graves in which we have decently 
buried them. Mormonism, I expect, will be the last new religion 
appearing in our world, and I have no objection to its disappearing 
with the rest. 

Professor Tyndall and certain middle-aged philosophers are still 
telling us that religion is natural to man ; and Herbert Spencer has 
provided a grove for it in the “unknowable,” and Huxley, we may 
believe, is there paying his devotions, “chiefly of the silent sort.” 
They are correct historically in saying that in ages past man has 
been a religious animal. The few noted exceptions, such as Lucre- 
tius and Hume, prove the rule ; they may be compared to those an- 
ticipations of coming man which Agassiz took such delight in point- 
ing out in certain anticipatory organs of the earlier geological 
ages. By our new theory of development we can account for all 
this. We can show, on evolution principles, how man should insist on 
having some object to fear or to trust, and that this tendency should 
take certain shapes ; that he should first be a fetich, then an idola- 
ter and a polytheist, and finally a theist, with all sorts of interme- 
diate forms, such as Popery with its own God, and its Virgin and 
saints, and Protestantism, with its one God and Bibliolatry. All 
this grew out of man’s position, out of his felt wants produced 
by his environment, and the stages of his intelligence and tastes. 
In the struggle with his surroundings, man felt that there was a 
power above him and independent of him, guiding Nature in a 
mysterious way, and restraining him by terrible penalties. We 
now know this to be Development, which is all but deified by my 
old master, An Evolutionist. We younger men, led by Darwin and 
Spencer who are being left behind by us, have seen clearly how 
all this has been produced, and we know and are sure that all re- 
ligion must disappear. The veil has been withdrawn, and we dis- 
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cover how haggard and repulsive the prophet who so long kept us 
in terror. The secret has been let out, or rather we discover that 
there has been no secret. The temple has been opened, as that at 
Jerusalem once was, and it is found that there are there no tables 
of the law, no mercy-seat, no pot of manna, no rod that budded, 
and that there never were any such objects, except in the super- 
stitious imaginations of the worshipers. In the struggle for ex- 
istence, which is the characteristic of our world, “the fittest sur- 
vive” ; and we have the law of development, which is our temple 
standing, while the superstitious are dying out like the extinct races 
of animals, and these contests of religion with science are merely 
like the writhings and death-struggles which Hugh Miller used so 
graphically to describe among the animals of the Old Red Sand- 
stone when they could no longer live in the new and better state 
of things. We are at present in a transition state like that be- 
tween one geological era and another, and every belief is unset- 
tled; and our young men are driven from the old to the new, 
and, for a space, from the new back to the old, by the recoiling 
waves. The turmoil of warring elements will soon cease, and there 
can be no doubt that this will end in a settled state of confirmed 
unbelief. We are now in the tossings and the foam where the 
cataract has fallen, but the surviving stream will soon flow on peace- 
fully and resolutely. Our youth reared at our advanced colleges 
in England, Germany, and, of later years, in the United States, 
and reading our scientific works such as those of Darwin, Spen- 
cer, Huxley, and Tyndall, and our progressive periodicals such as 
the “Contemporary,” the “ Nineteenth Century,” and “The Popular 
Science Monthly,” know not what to believe. But the bolder of 
them will soon come to the conclusion that it is no matter what 
they believe, it being certain that there is no supernatural re- 
ligion, and, therefore, in fact no religion to believe in; while the 
weaker will skulk back in a cowardly manner to the popular Chris- 
tianity, and quietly shelter themselves from annoyance in a creed 
in which they have no faith. It may require another struggle and 
convulsion before all men have the courage openly to avow the un- 
belief in their hearts. 

We are under great obligations to the men represented by “An 
Evolutionist” of the age now passing away into the past as the 
dawn does before the day. They have awaked us from a troubled 
dream into which we can never again fall. They occupy important 
positions in some of our higher colleges, European and American. 
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They talk to their young men and in their addresses to popular 
audiences of a faith which they still cherish and which they mean 
to hold by, but they do not deign to tell us what it is or what its 
foundation. With many of them it is a determination to cling to 
some broken spars of the shipwrecked vessel, to keep them from 
sinking in bottomless waters. Such persons disclaim with indigna- 
tion the charge of atheism, and they go to church at times to save 
appearances, and would rather that their children, especially their 
daughters, would adhere to some form of religion. With some the 
profession of religion is mere vaporing and pretense, is in fact hy- 
pocrisy to avoid public odium and the business injury it might do 
them. In the case of others it is a wild cry proceeding from an 
emptied heart, which has had its idol pulled down, and with nothing 
to take its place. But the struggle will be only for a brief space, 
owing to the rapidity of the evolution in the pregnant womb of 
time much more rapid than in the earlier revolutions of opinion. 
The travailing has begun, and the birth must soon follow. The old 
faith is nearly dead in Germany, is kept alive merely by infidel the- 
ologians, and will soon have to be buried out of sight. Sustained 
by Oxford and Cambridge, which only half believe, it is clinging 
to a feeble life in England, and will probably continue to do so for 
an age longer. The lease of an age longer may be allowed it in 
America, where it has had a convulsive activity given it by sensa- 
tional preaching and by revivals which disgust all men of intelli- 
gence. New hereditary instincts are being already evolved in the 
wombs of mothers without their knowing it, embodying and trans- 
mitting the doubts and the unbelief of the father, and rendering 
all credence of an old creed or a new physiologically impossible, 
and these will go down from father to son and one generation to 
another—just as the old religious beliefs used to do. 

My old master was ever telling me that he had to follow truth 
whithersoever it might lead him, even should this be into an utterly 
unknown region. In this respect I follow him. But, in doing so, 
I am driven by the momentum he gave me further on than he had 
light or courage to go. I can not return to the flesh-pots of Egypt, 
and resign myself to the old principles which the scientists and phi- 
losophers of his age have established. What I have to do is to 
pursue these to their logical consequences, and this though it should 
lead me to conclusions from which he would shrink, more espe- 
cially as having to lecture to young men, whom he would not have 
abandon religion altogether. I confess I have had to pass through 
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some terrible struggles (Herbert Spencer has shown that this world 
has been one of struggle with its environment from the beginning) 
before I reached my present firm position. I have had to resist the 
remembrance of a father’s counsels of prudence, and an impulsive 
mother’s entreaties, and some hereditary instincts which, in spite of 
all my efforts to subdue them, crave at times for light and guidance 
and comfort from a supernatural power. But logic, following sci- 
ence, has driven me on to my present position, and left me no retreat, 
having thoroughly shut up the road behind me. 

One after another of the old beliefs which I got by that power- 
ful law of nature, heredity, and in which I was trained by my mother 
when the religious feeling was upon her, have been peeled off like 
the husks and scales of a bursting bud, or as the blossoms are blown 
away when the fruit is being formed. I am not to defend the po- 
sitions which have been so successfully gained and thoroughly es- 
tablished by the great men, many of them still living, of the age 
immediately preceding my own. My father’s father had felt the 
influence of Tom Paine and the French Revolution, and started 
doubts and uttered scoffs which sunk deep into the soul of his son ; 
and from these that son, my father, could never deliver himself. 
But he saw the excesses that followed the convulsions of opinion, 
and he could not on the one hand uphold the system that led to 
them, while on the other every seed of faith had been rooted out 
from his bosom. So he shut himself up in silence and opened his 
mind to noone. My mother was full of religious emotion ; but had 
no steady faith, or in fact consistent religious conduct. My teacher 
in the state school professed neither religion nor irreligion, did not 
seem to have had any earnest belief, and at times let out a scoff 
which showed what was passing within. My education was com- 
pleted under “an evolutionist.” He came originally from England, 
and had felt the undermining influence of the philosophy of James 
Mill (who had thoroughly imbibed the principles of Hume), which 
was confirmed by the abler exposition of the negative system of 
his son, Mr. John Stuart Mill. He was a professor in one of our 
most advanced and liberal colleges. His public lectures were simply 
undermining, showing that the arguments for the separate exist- 
ence and immortality of the soul and for the existence of God are not 
conclusive. But in quiet conferences in his study he ridiculed the 
religion of unreasoning faith, of blood, and of eternal punishment, 
and talked enthusiastically of a new religion, rational and benevo- 
lent, about to appear, and, like the sun, dispel all darkness. The 
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inherited seeds of belief derived from an indifferent father, with 
some physiological units (Darwin can explain what these are) de- 
scending from the body of my scofting grandfather, predisposed me 
to listen to him. I had doubts of the Bible from an early date, 
though I clung to it for a time as a man falling down a precipice 
will hold by a stalk of grass to stay his descent. As my father 
never made any profession of religion, I was horrified with the 
thought coming upon me at the time when he died that he would 
have to wriggle for ever in the lake of fire and brimstone, and the 
language of Burns rung in my ears— 


“In hell they'll roast thee like a herring.” 


I was now told that the argument for the Divine existence was 
inconclusive. It proceeds on the principle that every effect has a 
cause, which may be true within our experience, and “a reasonable 
distance beyond,” as John Mill says; but, as we know nothing of the 
nature of a cause, it may not be true of world-making of which we 
have no experience. When on one occasion I saw death with grim 
visage looking in at the curtain of my bedstead, I did feel reluctant 
to give up all hope of living in another world; but then I had no 
God to guarantee the belief, and as physiology had taught me that 
the soul was a complication of nerves, and philosophy had taught 
that things were merely an aggregation of appearances or impres- 
sions, I saw that we have no proof whatever that the soul would 
live when the nerves are dissolved, and that the impressions would 
continue after the senses that produced them ceased to act. 
The Christian’s hope is a pleasant dream to those who believe in 
Jesus Christ, but it can bring little comfort to the great body of 
mankind, who, as not having passed through the process of regener- 
ation, must perish everlastingly. So I resisted the temptation pre- 
sented in my hour of weakness, and have ever since been more 
courageous, as having fought a battle and gained a victory. 

It was a favorite principle with my instructor that the students 
could not have a high culture without the assistance of the theatre. 
So I got introduced to a most fascinating woman, the daughter of a 
line of actors and actresses. I might have been joined to her ina 
civil contract. But the theatre, which I am prepared to defend, 
when it is properly managed, which it surely may, though I admit 
it seldom is, was not the fittest place for the training of a young, 
impulsive girl with such predilections as she inherited from her 
parentage, and I was afraid to connect myself with her in life by 
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a legal bond, though I meant to act honorably toward her. So 
we lived together in a relation which the prudish regarded as 
criminal, and the men and women of the world spoke of as ambigu- 
ous. I lost, in consequence, some of my early friends. My mother 
refused to visit me and my partner in our home ; and when we met 
by accident she fell on my neck and poured forth floods of tears. 
But I kept firm to my principles, and gathered round me a body of 
young men and women whose domestic relations were not much 
different from my own, and who indulged with me in all manner 
of speculations on religious subjects. 

My preceptor had introduced me to his favorite authors. I read 
carefully Grote’s “ History of Greece,” and was led to take the 
positive view of the development of events in history. But I re- 
ceived the greatest profit and pleasure from the poetry of Goethe, 
whom I reckon the greatest of modern poets. Shakespeare may 
possess more varied genius, but then he takes and describes life as 
he finds it, and starts no speculative questions and suggests no 
change or improvements in society or in opinions. Goethe, on the 
other hand, holding no fixed creed, views all sides of a question, 
even as he sought to pore into the hearts of all the ladies he fell 
in love with, and so has become the poet of an inquiring, doubt- 
ing, unsettled age. I took my science, as might be expected, from 
Darwin, Huxley, and Tyndall, and became firmly convinced that 
the doctrine of evolution established in our days is more impor- 
tant than the law of gravitation discovered by Newton. Mr. J. 8. 
Mill was my first philosopher: but I saw that no one could build 
any grand theory on his negative principles, and I resorted to Her- 
bert Spencer, who, by help of modern physical science, can construct 
the whole universe. My favorite novelist was George Eliot, who, 
though brought up in evangelical principles, has had her faith in his- 
torical religion undermined by Strauss, whom she translated, and 
her faith in natural religion by her husband’s, Mr. Lewes, science 
and religion. The domestic relations which had been maintained 
by some of these eminent persons, such as Goethe, Mill, and George 
Eliot, drew me toward them more closely, and helped to justify my 
connection with the woman who had such control over me. 

Once more I had a terrible struggle. I was again prostrated by 
a dangerous disease. My partner nursed me with excessive devo- 
tion. At my suggestion she had followed George Eliot, and like 
her had inspected all creeds, medieval reformation, methodistic 
and Jewish, but merely as we inspect the machinery of a clock on 
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a mantelpiece, to see its springs. Her heart, however, was melted 
on the occasion of my illness, and, as she watched by my bedside, 
she expressed an earnest wish that I would yield to some kind of re- 
ligion—she did not much care which—and implored me to have our 
connection sanctioned by marriage ; and urged, as an argument, that 
Goethe, and Mill, and George Eliot, had all, in the end, betaken 
themselves to marriage. But I had the courage to deny her re- 
quest. Most unfortunately, the new science and philosophy have 
not yet settled the most perplexing of all questions, what should 
be this relation of the sexes. But all advanced thinkers are agreed 
that Christian marriage, with its indissoluble connection, is most 
unjust and irrational, interfering with liberty, and making love a 
bondage, and I felt that it would be a weakness and a dereliction 
in me to sanction it by my example. We are in a more advanced 
age than those persons referred to who betook themselves to mar- 
riage, and it becomes us to walk worthy of the times and of our 
convictions. My partner was deeply wounded, threatened to sepa- 
rate from me, and actually left my house. She was led by her 
hereditary instincts to go on the stage for a time ; but she had too 
much personality of character to enter into the personality of others, 
and her acting was a failure. Finding herself helpless, she had to 
return, and I was glad that she did so. 

We are getting on as well as most married couples do; all 
the better because neither is tied to the other by any legal bond, 
which would certainly chafe the souls of both of us. The romance 
of life is now over with us, and we submit to our position. I have 
found her engaging in practices utterly inconsistent with my life- 
theory. She told me boldly, almost impertinently, that she must 
have a religion and a worship, and I noticed her stealing away to 
the Catholic Cathedral on the occasion of its high festival. I was 
at first amazed and indignant when I discovered that she had set 
up an altar in our nursery. It was of a composite structure. Pro- 
ceeding from her heart, it unconsciously represented the stages 
through which religion has passed. There were flowers in profu- 
sion, corresponding to fetichism or nature-worship ; there were idols, 
and among these the Virgin and Child, corresponding to the worship 
of human heroes ; and there were statues of philosophers like Rous- 
seau and Comte, pointing to the worship of mind. The whole had 
a theatrical look like stage scenery, and much of the time of the 
mother and girls was employed in ornamenting it. I resolved on 
repressing the practices, and threatened to burn the figures ; but 
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this only led to a scene, and I found it best to let nature, that is, 
heredity, have its own way. It may take an age or two to remove 
the inherited diseases of the past. 

My oldest son was a boy of bright parts, and I proceeded to train 
him, as James Mill did his son John. I have the most confident 
faith in the progress of the race. Natural selection has developed 
new species in the past. Why should it not do so in the future? 
The coming man should as far surpass the present man as the pres- 
ent man does his ancestor, the monkey or the fish. Indeed, I cher- 
ish the hope that, in thousands of ages, man will rise as far above 
his now condition as he has already risen above the ascidian. I 
had a secret expectation that my son might have some original 
quality, which would go down to posterity. But man’s progress is 
still greatly hindered by his environment. My boy’s brain was of 
an excitable character, like his mother’s, and gave way under the 
strain to which it was subjected. I would rather not express the 
feelings that rose as I consigned him to the tomb, There was not 
only disappointment but resentment, but I could vent it only on 
objects which, like the cold mountains and distant stars, took no 
notice of me. My oldest would have followed my schemes, but my 
second son has no such enthusiasms. His mother at one time made 
him spend a considerable time at the domestic altar, but he has 
become wearied of it and indulges his mother’s taste for theatrical 
performances. She has succeeded in getting our two daughters to 
enter into her spirit, and I think it better not to interfere. Since 
the death of my first-born, I feel I must give to the world directly 
what I would have given first to him. My philosophy tells me that 
we must overlook the individual in attending to the species. 

Meanwhile our system is making progress all around. We have 
with us knowingly, or unknowingly, all the shining spirits of the age. 
The great historian Grote was altogether with us, and has shown 
us how events can go on by natural causes without a providence to 
ride upon them and guide them. Science is entirely in our own 
hands, and there is not a naturalist under thirty years of age who 
does not believe in evolution. There has really been no reply to 
Darwin except the denunciations of priests and sectaries. St. George 
Mivart is too great a naturalist (and so has made immense con- 
cessions to the theory) and too poor a philosopher to counteract 
Darwin. The more knowing of the clergy have been obliged to 
change their tactics, and, admitting development, are trying hard 
to reconcile it with their theology. The theories and the nomen- 
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clature of our school are circulating through all our literature and 
our scientific text-books ; and we read in every periodical of “ evo- 
lution,” of “development,” of “the struggle for existence,” of “the 
survival of the fittest,” and “heredity.” Our young men are imbib- 
ing the hypothesis as unconsciously as they draw in health with the 
air they breathe. 

Philosophy has now come in to give stability to the system. 
We have two living philosophers of our own. We have Spencer, 
whose field, like that of Bacon, is all knowledge, and who can con- 
struct theories, ad libitum, to account for all phenomena and bring 
them within his ambitious grasp. Quite as influential as he, we 
have Huxley installed by Darwin as specially the philosopher of his 
school. By his courage and outspokenness he has gained the whole 
Saxon race who love frankness, and by his style he can command 
the attention of the common people. He has just published a sum- 
mary, with a criticism of Hume’s system, which furnishes an im- 
movable foundation to our Agnostics, and will henceforth be the 
text-book of our philosophy. 

Hume may be regarded as the founder of Agnostics. From 
what a host of unfounded beliefs did he deliver the thought of 
mankind! Thomas Reid sought to bring these back, but had no 
argument to urge except that of common sense, which has no right 
to dictate in philosophy, and all the erudition of Sir W. Hamilton 
has not been able to buttress him up. Kant allowed to Hume all 
that we care to claim. Kant has, in fact, done more to establish 
our principles than any other philosopher. He started with our 
position that man can never know anything about things ; that all 
he knows or can know are phenomena in the sense of appearances. 
Grant us only this, and our system has got a foundation from which 
it can never be moved. We can now let Kant and his followers in 
Great Britain and America have as many high-sounding transcen- 
dental forms as they please (say the forms of space and time, the 
categories of quantity, quality, relation, and modality, and the 
ideas of God, freedom, and immortality), as long as they suppose 
them formed by the mind, in no way relating to things, and having 
no subjective existence. Huxley has evidently a partiality for 
Kant’s phenomena; but he wisely falls back on Hume and on Jm- 
pressions, and has given us the whole of Agnosticism, which is 
evidently destined to be the final philosophy in a nutshell. 

People believe that they know things; that they know them- 
selves, as perceiving, thinking, resolving ; and know material ob- 
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jects immediately around them. But in all this they are adding by 
their imaginations to what we actually perceive. All that we actu- 
ally know are Impressions. I suppose that I have a red rose before 
me, but I have really no evidence of the existence of anything else 
than a red impression, and it is an illusion to conclude that I am a 
person perceiving it, or that there is a rose perceived. Our impres- 
sions are of three kinds : Sensations, PLEASURES AND Pains, Re- 
LaTions. ‘To this we have to add Ipras which are simply copies of 
our impressions. This is the whole “content of the mind.” The 
relations which the mind can discover are of impressions and not 
of things. They are three in number: coexistence, succession, and 
similarity. It has been proved by physiology that all these impres- 
sions with their relations and ideas are the product of brain-action.* 

This is his simple but comprehensive science of mind. Mind is 
a congeries of impressions the result of brain-action, which brain- 
action—Huxley does not see this—is again simply an impression. 
The mind has not the power (which metaphysicians allot to it) of 
discovering the relation of identity, and there is no proof of its 
having any identity or persistency of any kind. Metaphysicians 
have made much about the mind perceiving the relation of causa- 
tion. But cause and effect are mere invariable succession as far as 
our limited experience goes. People argue that there is a God, the 
ctuse of the order and fitness of the world, but the argument is 
palpably inconclusive, as we have no reason to believe that cause 
and effect rule beyond our experience, and we have no experience 
of world-making. The argument for the soul’s immortality is gone 
now that the soul is found to be a bundle of impressions produced 
by a bundle of impressions which we call nerves. This leaves re- 
sponsibility and a judgment-day among the superstitions of the 
past. Nor are we entitled, in order to relieve our perplexities, to 
appeal to a supernatural revelation ; for it would be as difficult to 
prove that there has been such a miracle as to prove the existence 
of 4 centaur ; and the supposed testimony is not able to carry such 
a weight. Huxley has said little about morality and the relation 
of the sexes ; but all this will be cleared up in the great work on 
“Morals ” which Herbert Spencer is busy in preparing, and which 
will soon be published amid loud cheers, with only a few hisses 
which will show how much some are afraid of it. Huxley has laid 
the foundation and Spencer will put the cope-stone on our building. 
It thus appears that, when people ask what Agnostics are, we can 


* This is an epitome of “ Hume,” by Professor Huxley. 
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now hand them our creed and confession written out in clear arti- 
cles. 

As more satisfactory than these able expositions and defenses, 
we see Agnostics working its proper effects and forming character. 
There have been anticipations of this result in all ages in some men 
and even a few women—such as Miss Martineau—being able to 
live without religion. But these are becoming more numerous as 
creeds are dying out, just as races of animals did in the geological 
ages when they were no longer suited to their environment. I may 
refer to Babington Macaulay, brought up in the strictest sect of 
Pharisees, and yet never referring, after he had passed through the 
training of Cambridge University, to religion as either troubling or 
comforting him. We havea like example in a late great orator and 
statesman of Boston, who tells us that he had no desire for or aver- 
sion to death or immortality. But the most noted example by far 
of the effect of our training is seen in our illustrious living novelist, 
the greatest analyst of character that ever lived. Von Baer and 
embryologists have shown us that the young animal in the womb 
goes through in a few months the same stages as its ancestors have 
done in long geological ages. George Eliot has in her own person 
gone through in a few years the stages ‘which developing thought 
has been passing through for generations. She has in her own per- 
son exemplified the grand generalization of M. Comte, and has ad- 
vanced from the theological, up through the metaphysical, and has 
now attained the positive stage. Starting from evangelical faith 
she gave us “Janet’s Repentance” and “ Dinah.” As years rolled 
on, we have a searching and an exposure of the hollow religion of 
the respectable middle classes in England. In “ Daniel Deronda” 
she showed that all religions are alike, and put a sort of galvanic life 
into Judaism. Her husband in his last work has proved that psy- 
chology is a branch of physiology and to be advanced by the study 
of the nerves ; and now, as evidently having felt his influence, she 
is constantly accounting for peculiarities of character by heredity. 
She seems now incapable of entering into her early faiths, and seems 
to have lost all her former ideals (this is evident in her resorting to 
the Jews), and in “Theophrastus Such,” out of the accumulated 
sweepings of her study, she is describing such characters as we may 
expect in the era of Agnostics from one who has imbibed the creed. 
It is an indication of the state to which not only novel-writing, but 
poetry and history, must come. : 

I have thus fully explained my position. I am not ashamed of 
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it. Iam proud of it. I would not, for all the hopes that heaven 
holds out, sink back into the low level of the superstitious world I 
have left. I call no man master. I am independent and free. I 
am afraid of no power above me, and of no evil in the future. The 
past is past and can not touch me ; and we mean to make and mold 
the world to come. 

Those who hold our creed may have to part with some things 
that are pleasant. Now that we know better, they can please us no 
longer. The charm has been broken, and can never be restored. It 
is certain that, now that we know what nature is, that we know 
what mind is, and what matter is, we shall have to give up our ad- 
miration of these. Schelling labored to show that the beautiful 
arose from a correspondence between the subjective and objective 
worlds. Men like Wordsworth, and his worshiper Principal Shairp, 
have been raving about the loveliness of vale and lake, and the 
grandeur of rock and mountain. But all this illusion has been dis- 
pelled. Mr. Grant Allen is proving scientifically that all beauty 
arises from pleasant physiological sensations. A shrewd critic in 
the “Contemporary Review ” for November, 1877, has put an end 
to all the vaporing for the last age or two about the beauties of 
nature. “If language be intended not to veil but to convey thought, 
the phrase ‘the poetic interpretation of Nature’ implies that Na- 
ture means something, and has something to say. I must venture 
to affirm, in contravention of this implication, that Nature is a dumb 
oracle, who of herself says nothing, but will most obligingly emit 
any voice the poet chooses to put inside of her.” This is the neces- 
sary issue of all recent science, and of the philosophical view of the 
mind. 

If Agnostics have taken away some pleasant feelings it has, at 
the same time, rid us of more unpleasant ones. It delivers us from 
the regrets, the remorses which have hitherto so tortured humanity. 
What propriety can there be in mourning over acts which have been 
evolved by laws which work irresistibly, and allow the will an ap- 
parent and no real freedom, as was so elegantly shown by Tyndall 
in his Birmingham address? Let life be enjoyed as long as it 
is enjoyable, and then parted with when it becomes intolerable. 
What a relief to the miseries of our world if men were taught that 
they can take away life when it pleases them, with no risk of being 
afterward tormented eternally! As society advances, I believe 
there will be an authorized means of ending, in a painless manner, 
the life of those who so wish it; and this without requiring them 
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to imbrue their hands in their own blood, and exposing them to 
public scorn. 

Mr. Mill has thrown out the idea that there may be a religion 
without a belief in a God. I do not call it a religion, but it may 
be a faith to take the place of the old faiths. There may be grand 
aims, gathering round them all the energies of our nature. If Ag- 
nostics shear off some of the superficial wsthetic sentiments, it may 
generate and evolve some deeper mental forces, like those exhibited 
by Paul and by Mohammed, only devoted to more liberal ends. I 
feel this power moving, like the strong wind, within me. We see 
it working with tremendous impetus in the nihilists of Russia, in 
delicate women quite as much as strong men, fearlessly facing Sibe- 
rian banishment and the gibbet. “I have myself felt the impulse 
that has moved the Communists of Paris. In nearly every country 
there are tyrants to be moved out of the way by all means, because 
they are crushing liberty. In every country there are idols to be 
cast down. How eagerly do I enter into the spirit of the Persians 
when they hewed down the huge bulls of Egypt, and of John Knox 
when he dashed to the ground the images of the Virgin, and of 
Christ himself ; and I feel that Iam called on to go and do like- 


wise! As we thus courageously fight with our opposing environ- 
ment, the walls will fall down, and after the battle will come peace, 
when all foes have been destroyed, as the idolatrous Canaanites 
were, 


An AGNosTIC. 











VI. 


. 


INTRIGUES AT THE PARIS CANAL CONGRESS. 


[Ir was rumored in Paris during the late Canal Congress that 
the concession for the Darien Canal, which was held by a little com- 
pany of which General Tirr is president, was divided into 100 
shares of 500 francs each ; and it seemed to be understood that a 
company of 400,000,000 francs’ capital would be formed to purchase 
the concession from the Tirr company, and would pay the stock- 
holders of this association 25,000,000 francs for their privileges. 
Thus each share of 500 francs would become worth 250,000 francs. 

With the fall of Sedan and the fortunes of the Second Empire, 
a large number of the most prominent Bonapartists lost their means 
of subsistence, and found # ne am in a condition bordering on 
beggary. There were few men of private resources among them. 
Some had been placemen or stock speculators, while others had been 
the recipients of constant and liberal gifts from the Emperor’s privy 
purse. These gentlemen soon began to look to M. de Lesseps, a 
connection of the Empress Eugénie, for help and guidance. He 
alone of this helpless and hungry crowd could command the credit 
and confidence of capitalists. To pierce the Isthmus of Central 
America had been the cherished wish of Louis Napoleon, and this 
project was not long in recurring to his dejected followers. Thus 
the scheme was revived and matured under the sponsorship and 
direction of M. de Lesseps, the executive duties of the undertaking 
devolving upon Lieutenant Bonaparte Wyse, whose sister is mar- 
ried to General Tirr. 

A careful examination of the names of the French delegates to 
the Canal Congress shows how entirely it was packed with subser- 
vient friends of the fallen dynasty ; nor is it well to overlook the 
fact that the shares of the Tirr company were largely held by 
them. These people once went to Mexico to seek their fortunes in 
a Franco-Mexican Empire. It seems passing strange that the con- 
spicuous defeat of those plans, which embraced the destruction of 
the American Union, should have failed to teach them some degree 
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of caution before affecting to despise the views of the American 
envoys from Washington, or attempting to tamper with American 
interests in America.—Ep1ror. } 


A TEMPORARY company, called the “Commission Internationale 
d’Exploration,” was organized in France in 1876, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the practicability of an interoceanic canal across 
the Isthmus of Darien. A certain amount of money was raised by 
subscription to defray the necessary expenses, on condition that the 
sums thus subscribed should be returned at the rate of several hun- 
dred dollars for every dollar invested. Lieutenant Wyse, of the 
French Navy, was placed at the head of an expedition and sent to 
the Isthmus to carry out the explorations, and after two years of 
labor returned to Paris without having accomplished the purpose 
for which the expedition under his command had been organized. 
He had been unable to survey even a line through from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, and, in fact, the information obtained by several 
tentative lines and reconnaissances could not compare favorably 
with that obtained by the United States surveying expeditions over 
the same territory. His labors, however, had not been confined to 
that of a surveyor and explorer. He had visited Bogoté, and ob- 
tained a grant for the construction of an interoceanic canal through 
any portion of the territory of the United States of Colombia. It 
was a very shrewd conception in him to ask for a concession on 
such broad terms as to location of the proposed canal, since that 
was a matter on which Lieutenant Wyse and his friends were yet 
in the dark. 

The Tuyra-Tupisa-Tiati-Acanti route he had recommended in 
previous reports was so utterly impracticable that it had met with 
but little favor even among his most sanguine friends. That grant, 
however, proved to have been the most valuable result of his mis- 
sion to the Isthmus, and such seemed to be his anticipations, as ex- 
pressed in the first paragraph of his report to the International 
Society, August 12, 1878. A canal route was devised in the office 
of the temporary company in Paris, based on information obtained 
from the maps of the Panama Railroad and other more or less de- 
fective maps of that portion of the Isthmus, prepared from lines of 
levels run through points more or less distant from the line of the 
proposed canal, or on mere speculation as to topography, watershed, 
and other natural conditions. The Interoceanic Canal Congress 
was then called by M. de Lesseps and the “Geographical Society 
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of Paris,” and Lieutenant Wyse was sent to the United States to 
invite the appointment of delegates to that body, and to obtain if 
possible the maps and plans of the Panama Canal, as located by 
the United States Surveying Expedition of 1875. The latter 
he failed to accomplish, as he had failed in a similar attempt 
the year before. The maps and plans had not been published, 
and the Navy Department did not feel disposed to give him a 
copy. It is believed that this was a bitter disappointment 
for Lieutenant Wyse, who had already in contemplation the 
Panama Canal @ niveau, and such reliable information would have 
been of incalculable value to him. It will be apparent to any one 
well informed of the history of the Paris Interoceanic Canal Con- 
gress, and the method of selecting and appointing delegates, that 
the motives of the promoters and managers of that Convention 
were only to obtain some support, in the form of an endorsement, 
by a majority of votes in favor of their plans for a canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. This authority, backed by the powerful lead- 
ership of M. de Lesseps and his corps of engineers of the Suez Canal, 
they confidently expected would be sufficient to give to Lieutenant 
Wyse’s grant from the Government of Colombia a value it did 
not possess. In fact, it was frequently stated by the friends of the 
Panama scheme, among whom may be mentioned engineers at 
present holding prominent positions in the Suez Canal, that all 
they desired was the endorsement by the Congress of the Panama 
scheme. That the location of the line, as well as the methods by 
which the gravest engineering difficulties involved in the project 
recommended for adoption, would be overcome, were matters for 
future consideration, since M. de Lesseps could raise any amount 
of money that could be desired, and with this powerful element and 
engineering skill the canal would be constructed. 

The Congress was composed of one hundred and _ thirty-five 
delegates, invited by M. de Lesseps and the Geographical Society. 
Of that number, sixty-eight were appointed from France and sixty- 
seven from foreign countries, and of this latter number many failed 
to appear before the Congress. Many of the French delegates were 
appointed from the Geographical Society, and especially from that 
branch of the Society called the “Commercial Geographical Soci- 
ety,” which seemed to be particularly interested in the success of 
the Panama scheme, as shown by their unanimously affirmative 
vote on all questions affecting the Panama scheme. 

The presidents, vice-presidents, and secretaries of the commit- 
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tees were more or less devoted to support the line proposed by 
Lieutenant Wyse, and, when the final vote was taken, not one of 
them failed to vote in the affirmative. 

The organization of the Congress had all been arranged before- 
hand. Admiral La Ronciére le Noury, President of the Geographi- 
cal Society, took the presidential chair at the opening session, and 
transferred it afterward to M. de Lesseps, who then named the 
officers of the Congress. He also stated that the Congress would 
be divided into five committees, and read the names of the delegates 
who would compose the same. On the meeting of the Technical 
Committee, Admiral Ronciére le Noury named its president, vice- 
presidents and secretaries. In fact, the delegates seemed to have 
been appointed for the mere purpose of giving their assent to the 
transactions of that body. 

Lieutenants Wyse and Réclues were not members of the Congress, 
but took a very important part in its deliberations and organization, 
and on one occasion, when a sub-committee was to be appointed to 
consider and report on the question of locks, Lieutenant Wyse 
stood side by side with the President of the Technical Committee, 
urging the appointment of such delegates as might be in favor of 
a canal without locks. The result was, that the majority of that 
sub-committee was uncompromisingly in favor of the proposed Pana- 
ma Canal. Those delegates who attended the Congress only for the 
purpose of examining the different projects that might be presented 
for examination, and deciding in favor of the one possessing the 
greatest advantages as to facilities of construction, permanency, 
cost, and facilities for navigation, confined themselves to the presen- 
tation and discussion of the facts which were understood by them to 
be the object of the meeting. They were, however, in the minor- 
ity, and their opinions had little weight with the opposition, com- 
posed of interested parties and their friends. It may be proper to 
state here that the only reliable and well-digested plans presented 
for the consideration of the Congress were those prepared by the 
several “surveying expeditions” sent out by the United States. 
All others were based on untrustworthy data, or on mere specula- 
tion as to natural conditions. In fact, so far as the final result is 
concerned, the vote might have been taken before any discussion 
took place, as it was evident from first to last that the Wyse 
party, backed by the Geographical Society and M. de Lesseps, 
had previously arranged all the details with such skill that suc- 
cess was virtually secured from the start. When the impracti- 
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cability of the Panama scheme, as originally presented, was made 
evident before the Technical Committee, its supporters became 
much depressed and demoralized, but they soon rallied, and in- 
troduced, in less than two days, several modifications to their 
plans, intended to overcome the objectionable features. These 
were more or less impracticable as to cost of labor, and permanence 
of the works proposed ; but one of them was at last accepted with 
further alterations, by the sub-committee on “ Locks,” which Lieu- 
tenant Wyse had so much contributed in naming. Another sub- 
committee, composed of eight of the most eminent engineers in the 
Congress, was appointed to examine and report on the relative 
merits and probable cost of the different routes submitted to the 
Technical Committee. They made a thorough investigation of all 
the facts connected with the several projects, and presented an accu- 
rate report. The probable cost of the Panama Canal was estimated 
at two hundred and nine million dollars, exclusive of the necessary 
indemnification of the Panama Railroad, amounting to several 
millions more. The Committee stated that the proposed canal, 
a niveau, had so many doubtful elements of construction that they 
had been unable to arrive at any conclusions as to its ultimate cost, 
or the permanency of the works proposed. They reported, at the 
same time, very favorably on the Nicaragua route, stating that it 
had been studied with extreme care and skill, and that it possessed 
all the favorable conditions that could be desired for the execution 
of the work. Its estimated cost, based on the same prices as those 
adopted for the Panama route, was fixed by the Committee at one 
hundred and forty-two million dollars, an amount that could be 
reduced fifteen million dollars by the introduction of certain modi- 
fications in the plans. This report was met by the friends of Lieu- 
tenant Wyse with the affirmation that M. de Lesseps would posi- 
tively refuse to accept the presidency of any other canal company 
except that of Panama—a statement which had the desired effect 
of bringing back to their party some who had deserted to the side 
of the best engineers, who seemed to be in favor of the Nicaragua 
Canal. 

An excited discussion followed these reports ; the friends of the 
Panama scheme attacking the Nicaraguan route in every possible 
way, and advocating their plans, no matter at what cost. A reso- 
lution was passed to the effect that those who had introduced 
projects for a canal should not be permitted to take part in the 
debate, thus virtually excluding from the deliberations the dele- 
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gates from the United States Government, who advocated the 
Nicaragua route on its own merits. It was at last agreed, amid 
great confusion and marked anxiety on the part of many of the 
delegates, that “the Committee, standing on a technical point of 
view, was of the opinion that a canal, such as would satisfy the 
requirements of commerce, is possible across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma, and recommends, specially, a canal at the level of the sea.” 
The vote stood: sixteen yeas, three nays, eleven abstentions from 
voting, and seven absentees. 

A similar resolution was passed on the following day by the 
Congress. Of the seventy-two votes in the affirmative, only nine- 
teen were engineers, and, of this last number, eight are at present, 
or have been, connected with the Suez Canal. Five are not prac- 
tical engineers, and only one, the delegate from the State of Pana- 
ma, had ever been connected with any surveys of the Isthmus. 
And it is believed that, with that exception, not one of the nineteen 
has ever visited the locality. The delegates from the French So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers, five in number, either voted nay, or ab- 
sented themselves from the last two meetings of the Technical 
Committee and the Congress. 

A. G. Menocat. 








VIL. 
THREE IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS. 


I, Finlay’s History of Greece. 
II. Pattison’s Renaissance of Art in France. 
III. Cox’s Aryan Mythology. 


I, 


Ir is noteworthy that the most fruitful work performed by Eng- 
lish hands during the present century in the field of classical re- 
search must be credited to non-university men. It is well known 
that Grote owed his preparation for the study of the Hellenic world 
exclusively to private tuition, followed, of course, by a prolonged 


and patient course of self-education. George Finlay * undertook to 
do for the greater Hellas, whose influence was rather expanded 
than curtailed by the loss of political liberty, and whose vitality is 
the most surprising phenomenon in the history of nations, what 
Grote had done for the intense but circumscribed energies of the 
autonomous Hellenes. When we consider the breadth of his can- 
vas and the multitudinous branches into which his theme divides 
itself, we should expect the want of a regular scholastic training to 
be even more keenly felt and conspicuously disclosed. Indeed, the 
most rigorous academic discipline, and the ripest eclectic acqui- 
sitions, would seem indispensable to one who should aim to set 
forth the record of a dispersed race and a widely-spoken idiom, 
from the final conquest by Rome, B. c. 146, to contemporary times. 
As regards, however, all those methods and appliances which form, 
so to speak, the stock in trade of scholastic institutions, Finlay was 
even more distinctively than was Grote a self-made scholar. His 
knowledge of classic Greek, and of the transformations which the 
national language and character underwent in diverse localities, 
and under the multiform conditions evolved in the lapse of twenty 


* A History of Greece. By George Finlay. Revised by H. F. Tozer. Seven 
vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
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centuries, seems to have been wholly the result of individual ex- 
ertion. Now, what is the verdict of competent judges upon the 
work accomplished under these circumstances? By the general 
consent of scholars, Finlay deserves to rank by the side of Cur- 
tius and Grote, among the authentic and skilled interpreters of 
Greek thought, Greek institutions, and Greek influence, to the 
popular ear of this age, and of posterity. Professor Hopf has said 
of his achievement, that Finlay’s writings are distinguished, not 
only by a vigorous style, but by the insight of a statesman and the 
spirit of a philosopher. And President Felton affirmed, in a letter 
to the author, “ Your works form a part of the literature of the 
world, and your name will always be one of the highest authorities 
on the subjects upon which you have written.” 

It is trite enough to say that Greek art, Greek philosophy, Greek 
ethics, and, if we look to the logical and mathematical instruments 
of exact inquiry, we might add Greek science, constitute the abid- 
ing structure out of whose materials our present civilization has 
been fashioned. But how seldom his school or college studies 
have assisted the general reader to trace the agencies and processes 
through which this unrivaled stability and far-reaching fecundity 
have been assured! Why is it that the capitalized accumulations 
of Greek thought and energy have remained intact, while the intel- 
lectual gains of other remarkable communities were scattered or sub- 
merged by political revolution, their procreative power extinguished, 
and their stores quite shut off from the assimilation of mankind ? 
Why, in a word, should the stones of Athens be so eloquent, while 
the mounds of Chaldea are empty, and the pyramids of the Nile-land 
silent al An answer to that question postulates such a measure of 
acquaintance with the political organizations of the Macedonian, 
Roman, and Byzantine Empires—and especially such an intimate 
knowledge of the municipal institutions and local franchises toler- 
ated in the Eastern world, through which the Greek type was pre- 
served—as, it is safe to say, can be found by English readers only 
in Finlay’s pages. It is true that Gibbon has executed, with his 
usual industry and accuracy, that part of his great work which 
covers the Byzantine period. But the same events are necessarily 
scanned by the historian of the Roman Empire, and of the Greek peo- 
ple, under very different aspects. In the one case, the eye was fixed 
on the splendid outward shell, on that imperial fabric whose mutila- 
tion and collapse invited a broad survey of all the commonwealths of 
Europe in their inception and growth. In the other case, attention 
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is diverted from the disintegration of the central power, to the evi- 
dences of ethnic vitality in the local liberties, civic immunities, the 
partially autonomous commercial, intellectual, and religious striv- 
ings of a particular race. It is impossible for the student of the 
Hellenic and Hellenized communities under foreign domination to 
accept Gibbon’s depreciatory view of Byzantine annals. For that 
reason we should expect him to seek more, to omit less, and to ac- 
centuate more justly ; in a word, to set forth the pertinent and 
pregnant data in ampler volume and more correct proportion. 
The forces which were to root the civic institutions, and diffuse 
the intellectual nisus of the Greeks throughout the eastern half of 
the Mediterranean world, had been in operation a century and a 
half, and had acquired uncontrollable momentum at the epoch of 
the Roman annexation. The processes by which the Asiatic masses 
came to be leavened with the Hellenic spirit were unquestionably 
conceived and organized by Alexander, to whose administrative 
genius Finlay, almost alone of historians, renders complete justice. 
Our author deems the son of Philip the noblest model of a con- 
queror, and points out that, while poets and sciolists have termed 
him a madman, the unlettered from Alexandria to Candahar to this 
day recognize his merits. The moral energy of the Greek national 
character had not escaped the observation of the pupil of Aristotle, 
and he resolved to make this quality available for the preservation 
of his empire by introducing elsewhere those free municipal insti- 
tutions and that administrative responsibility which gave sound- 
ness and vigor to the Hellenic nature. His death left his scheme 
incomplete, but his successors found it impracticable to arrest the 
tendency imprinted on the workings of local government by the 
systematic arrangements which he had framed. Even the native 
kingdoms, which afterward arose in Bithynia and Parthia, found 
themselves constrained, by the pressure of custom, to protect the 
peculiar civic constitutions of the Greek colonies in their dominions, 
however repugnant these might be to the views of an Asiatic des- 
pot. The influence of Alexander’s far-sighted policy proved com- 
petent to withstand still more formidable assaults, and tempered the 
Roman centralization by its tenacious hold upon society. Nor was it 
effaced in the countries of the Levant, until Mohammedan invasions 
imposed a new and irreconcilable order of things. We strike, in- 
deed, the key-note of Finlay’s work in this capital distinction, viz., 
that, whereas in the West the provincials were treated as inferior 
beings, and the framework of their national institutions was shat- 
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tered, no persistent and successful attempt was made to apply the 
same leveling and devitalizing system east of the Adriatic. There, 
even the rural populations were suffered to retain some control over 
their local affairs, while in cities and towns the functions of mu- 
nicipal administration and of police were, to a large extent, relieved 
from exterior interference. 

The present edition of Finlay’s history is substantially a new 
work, the alterations made by the author being so considerable that 
few pages in the seven volumes remain in their original condition. 
Not only has much care been given to the improvement of the dic- 
tion, but a large amount of entirely new matter has been inserted. 
Especially is this the case with the last volume, which brings down 
the narrative from the war of independence and the foundation of 
the modern Greek kingdom to the year 1864. The materials col- 
lected in this part of the work, through prolonged personal observa- 
tion, compose a unique magazine of contemporary history. They 
are simply indispensable to the student of Greek and Ottoman pol- 
ities. With the aid of Finlay’s concluding chapters, it is easy to 
unravel, not only the geographical distribution, but the ethnic en- 
tanglements of those communities whose dissensions propound the 
Eastern question. To the last page, moreover, the author enforces 
his main thesis, demonstrating in the face of much disillusion and 
disappointment that neither Frank princes nor Turkish sultans, any 
more than Roman Cesars and Byzantine emperors have been able 
to interrupt the continued transmission of a precious political inheri- 
tance by each generation of the Greek race to its successors. 


Il, 


English readers are indebted to Mr. Symonds for an exhaustive 
and effective portrayal of the great awakening of the artistic senti- 
ment and faculty in the Italian Peninsula. It remained to study, 
with corresponding breadth of view and delicate insight, the splen- 
did offshoot of that movement in the France of Frangois Premier ; 
and Mrs. Mark Pattison* has shown herself qualified to execute 
the exacting task. Whether we look to the measure of technical 
knowledge evinced in the exposition of the new impulse imparted 
to the several arts and industries, or to the comprehensive grasp 
upon the intellectual and moral forces, which, in the space of a 


* The Renaissance of Art in France. By Mrs. Mark Pattison. Two vols. Lon- 
don: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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generation, transformed the spirit of society and refashioned the 
aims of life, we can not withhold our admiration from the acquire- 
ments and ability attested in this performance. The author had 
-the sagacity to discern a field of research, not indeed untraversed, 
but at all events unoccupied, and she has pushed her inquiries so 
far and so successfully as to secure a species of private property 
in the theme. If she can not claim title by discovery, she has at 
least established an improver’s lien. 

This book has nothing in common with the conventional idea of 
a so-called popular essay on esthetic topics, unless it be the grace 
of its diction and the simplicity of its method. It is not a piece 
of artful but empty word-mongery, devised to hit the taste of 
amateur and dilettante, but a repository of careful observation and 
patient thought, deserving the attention of the veritable artist. 
The substantial fruit, indeed, of Mrs. Pattison’s labors is well cal- 
culated to surprise, when we measure the scope of her undertaking, 
viz., a deliberate survey of those multifarious activities whose fecund 
changes of direction and rich accessions of dynamic elements are 
collectively designated under the name of the Renaissance. <A 
naked list of the arts and artistic industries which come within her 
ken, and whose brilliant progress under the stimulus of the new 
time it is her business to chronicle, will convey some idea of the 
special acquisitions called for, and of the particular subjects which 
the reader will find treated in these volumes. The development of 
architecture, for example, is traced from the gradual subsidence of 
Gothic energy, and eclipse of Gothic types, toward the close of the 
fifteenth century, up to the ripe effulgence of the Greek, or rather 
Greek-like, revival under Philibert de Orme and Lescot. So, too, 
under the master-names of Goujon and Pilon, we find discussed and 
discriminated the two main stages of advance in the history of 
French sculpture during the Renaissance era. With Fouquet and 
the Clouets are associated the corresponding steps in the progress 
of French painting under the same general stimulus. A chapter, 
also, is devoted to painting on glass, the field of art in which Jean 
Cousin is so eminently distinguished. Other chapters record the 
success of Frenchmen at the same epoch in engraving on metal a1,” 
on wood, while the enamelers of Limoges, including the Penicaua- 
and Léonard Limosin, are the objects of discriminative study. 
Finally, the subject of French pottery, which just now happens to 
command an interest rather fervent than critical, is examined with 
the taste and knowledge of an expert, the faience of Henri II. and 
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the work of Bernard Palissy especially calling forth suggestive and 
interesting remarks. 

As we have said, Mrs. Pattison is no less happy in a synthetic 
interpretation of the whole movement than in an analysis of its 
multiform phases. She reminds us that great changes of style are 
always harbingered by some preceding change in the conditions of 
human society. Where the amateur and the craftsman saw only a 
renovation of art, the thinker and the statesman beheld an outburst 
of life. The revolt against the repressive rule in the moral and in- 
tellectual world, which had been gathering strength for fifteen cen- 
turies, preceded the humanistic movement, and the effect of the 
latter was rather to bridle the excesses of the reaction—to maintain 
an esthetic direction of the novel, irrepressible strivings. The 
Renaissance, in proclaiming honor to every manifestation of human 
faculty, gave each a claim to be considered worthy of culture. 
Change in views and habits of life meant change in structural 
forms, and this in turn meant change of style and ornament. On 
all sides palaces and gardens sprang up, while every art which could 
minister to house-luxury was abruptly stimulated. “Men and 
women,” says the author, in a sentence which we cite from her in- 
troductory survey, “princes, prelates, nobles, all were building, 
fashioning anew their habitations, fitting them for every purpose of 
manifold life, of happy, splendid, vigorous existence ; out of doors, 
the damask roses and violets of the poets blossomed beneath trellis- 
work of ivy, and clustered at the feet of marble statues ; shady re- 
cesses stored the waters of refreshing fountains ; and within was 
every precious decoration which could charm the eye.” What was 
the agency which brought about the abortion of these vernal ener- 
gies? Certainly the Renaissance collapsed long before the century 
had run its course. It is common to say that the wars of religion 
destroyed the security and leisure needful for its perfect develop- 
ment. But Mrs. Pattison points out that this explanation is inade- 
quate, seeing that we find the most distinguished men in France, 
even in the world of arts and letters, not in the ranks of the League, 
which triumphed, but on the side of the Reform, which miscarried. 

e would rather attribute the collapse of the Renaissance and the 
victories of the Catholic party to some common cause. 


In. 
Now and then Max Miller has found time to interpret, with 
his happy faculty of illustration, some of the esoteric conclusions 
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reached by the students of comparative mythology. It is now in- 
deed, some thirteen years since his first essay on this topic prompted 
not only professional scholars, but Englishmen of culture gener- 
ally, to watch with eager interest the progress of inquiry in this 
new field of research. It is true, however, that in this, as in the 
cognate science of philology, the most patient, systematic, and fruit- 
ful work has been done by German investigators, and that English- 
men, for the most part, have been content to scrutinize and verify 
results, or to discharge the useful function of distribution. That 
they have done something to promote the popular recognition of 
the truths established by comparative mythology is attested by 
the great improvement in the etymological principles laid down 
by Liddell and Scott, in the latest edition of their Greek lexicon. 
Much, however, remains to do before the methods and fundamental 
premises of comparative mythology can be regarded as naturalized 
in our schools and universities, while the processes by which the 
conclusions of science are filtered into the public mind through lit- 
erature haye, in this case, scarcely begun. For that reason, we 
receive Sir George Cox’s* comprehensive and luminous exposition 
of the subject with peculiar satisfaction. His undertaking is con- 
ceived on a scale large enough to include all the data which may be 
taken as established by the consent of competent scholars, and to 
make familiar all those lines of discovery which have proved most 
fertile in reasonable or ingenious hypothesis. He sets forth in de- 
tail the remarkable analogies in the myths, heroic legends, and folk- 
lore of the widely dispersed offshoots from the Aryan stock ; dis- 
criminates and expounds their multiform accretions and transfor- 
mations, and in the last analysis traces them back to the seed-con- 
ceptions and germ-stories current among the parent race before the 
successive migrations from the table-land of Iran. The author’s 
aim is confined within the modest limits of dissemination or inter- 
pretation, and to that end he is careful to give his theme a liter- 
ary rather than a scientific treatment. Those who know his outline 
of a history of Greece need not be told that he is master of a clear 
and animated diction, and thoroughly understands the methods of 
winning and holding the attention. His book, indeed, is so en- 
gaging that it might easily be mistaken by the young for a store- 
house of fairy-tales, and it is proper, therefore, to remark that, 
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while Sir George Cox does not put forth the claims of a discoverer 
(except in a single instance), he displays an edifying willingness to 
test the accuracy of others’ statements. We may add that, in his 
task of establishing the physical origin of Aryan myths, he is sup- 
ported, as regards the majority of his important assertions, by the 
authority of such writers as Grimm, Bréal, Kuhn, Preller, and Wel- 
cker, as well as Max Miller, Cornewall Lewis, Grote, and Thirlwall. 

We can not better indicate the scope of the interesting ques- 
tions discussed in these volumes, than by glancing at the one fact 
which Sir George Cox claims to have discovered, and which, at all 
events, he has gone far toward demonstrating. Undoubtedly the 
great expounders of the new science had already dwelt with much 
fullness of detail on the wonderful parallelisms in the myths of the 
Aryan world. But our author goes further in this direction, and 
adduces strong and cumulative proofs of a somewhat paradoxical 
assertion. He affirms that even the epic poems of the Aryan na- 
tions—the Iliad and Odyssey, the Volsung tale, the Nibelungen- 
lied, the Romance of Roland, the Story of King Arthur—have no 
historical framework of fact, but are simply different versions of 
one and the same traditional legend ; and that this legend, more- 
over, had its origin in the phenomena of the natural world, and 
especially in the course of the day and the year. It is impos- 
sible not to be impressed by the amount of evidence brought for- 
ward on behalf of an hypothesis whose momentous bearings will 
be readily perceived. We are disposed to concede that the my- 
thology of the Vedic and Homeric poets is shown by the author to 
contain the germs, and, in most instances, more than the germs of 
almost all the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and Celtic lays. This com- 
mon stock of materials, whose existence supplements the evidence 
of language for the ultimate affinity of all the Aryan nations, has, 
of course, been molded into an infinite variety of shapes by Greek 
rhapsodist, Persian tale-weaver, Welsh bard, German Meistersinger, 
French trouvére, and Norse Saga-man. It is true, moreover, that at 
least the later forms of the primeval legend contain some incidents 
which may be either truly told or else travestied from real history, 
nor is there room to doubt that the coloring thrown over them is in 
part reflected from the manners of the age. But, according to the 
author’s theory, the groundwork and structure of the story are 
purely mythical. He finds in the Vedic hymns the common pro- 
totype of all these varied legends, and detects in it convincing marks 
of a physical origin. We are shown how the story of Achilleus, 
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as regards all of its main outlines and incidents, reappears in the Saga 
of the Volsungs, and in the Nibelungenlied ; in the epical cycles of 
Arthur and Charlemagne ; in the lay of Beowolf and the Shahnameh 
of Firdusi. Indeed, on the hypothesis of a posture of thought at- 
tributing conscious life to all physical objects—and such seems to 
be the attitude of the Vedic hymns—we must acknowledge that the 
growth of a vast number of cognate legends would be inevitable. 
Nor is there anything bewildering in the suggestion that phrases 
which denoted at first the death of the dawn, or her desertion of the 
sun as he rose in the heavens, or the stealing away of the evening 
light by the powers of darkness, might give birth to the legends of 
Helen and Guenevere, of Brynhild and Gudrun, of Paris and of 
Launcelot, of Achilleus and Sigurd. Sir George Cox points out 
that his theory involves, after all, no more than this, viz., that cer- 
tain races of mankind, or certain tribes of the same race, were segre- 
gated from each other while their language still invested all sensible 
things with a personal life ; and that, when the meaning of the old 
words was either wholly or in part forgotten, the phenomena of 
the earth and the heavens reappeared in the guise of quasi-histori- 
cal incidents, and the Pani or Night which sought to lure Sarama 
the Dawn into his dismal cave became to Hellenic rhapsodist the 
Paris who beguiled Helen to Troy, and to British minstrel the 
Launcelot who corrupted the faith of the wife of Arthur. We 
need not say that this hypothesis is likely to prove particularly re- 
pugnant to Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Schliemann ; nevertheless, it un- 
doubtedly derives very strong support from the facts registered by 
comparative mythologists. 
Mayo W. Hazettre. 








